








No w! An astonishing new brushless paint 
that mixes right on the wet paper 
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wet paper — Smooth and 
blend it with a wet hand — 


Finished painting dries 
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BAlva se Here’s a teacher's dream paint! Needs no 
' ' preliminary mixing, leaves no subsequent 


surplus. You simply sprinkle Genie 
Handipaint powder on wet Handipaint 


At Ci paper, then spread it with a wet hand. 
IPs geh When your painting is finished, it lies 


gute flat and smooth, dries without ironing. 
Genie Handipaint never freezes, never 
spoils. It is economical, harmless to 
skin or clothing, easy to use. The 
cardboard canister opens and 
closes with a simple turn of the 
metal shaker top. 4 or 8 oz. size, 

in red, vellow, blue, green, brown 

or black. To learn more about 

A this sensational new medium, 
send for Genie Handipaint 


Folder to Dept. JA 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42 St., New York 17,N.¥. 
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from the 
Editor’s Desk 


How art and craft activities can be 
profitably introduced into the modern 


social studies program 


E NOW think of the social studies with mor 

emphasis upon the “social” aspects and less 

upon the “studies.” Some schools have even 
changed the term to “social learning.” There is a tendency 
away from the teaching of geography, history, and civics 
as subject matter courses. They have become part of a 
program which aims to develop an understanding of the 
similarities of other peoples to ourselves; to acquaint 
our pupils at an early age with the world around them 
and with their responsibilities toward one another; and 
to help them see themselves in relation to a bigger social 
organization and find their places in it. 

In former days, textbook mastery was the all-important 
requisite for successful completion of a course. In the 
modern social studies program the textbook, as well as 
other hooks, has become one of a variety of sources to 
he consulted when the need arises. Whenever possible, 
experimentation, manipulation, and observation are used 
in addition to reading. 

Problem-solving is the motivation—not mere recall for 
test and recitation purposes. The child participates in the 
planning, evaluating, and execution of the projects; his 
major responsibility is to himself and the group rather 
than to the teacher. 

One can be quite sure that any pupil-planned unit will 
include art and craft activities in abundance. Though 
children may select these activities mainly because they 
enjoy them, they will profit by them from an educational 
standpoint. 

Perhaps pupils will choose to begin their craft work 
during the early stages of the unit. But when they start 
lo plan their craft projects in detail they may realize 
that they need additional information in order to carry 


their work through to a successful conclusion. 
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Other groups may plan their art and craft activities as 
a culmination to the unit. If such is the case, they will 
feel all during the unit that they are working toward an- 
other goal in addition to the acquisition of information- 
a very enjoyable goal, for it is a rare child who does not 
enjoy making something. 

The study of Mexico, for instance. might be motivated 
by the bringing to class and examining of Mexican pot- 
tery. rugs. and leatherwork. When sufficient curiosity 
has heen aroused about the people who made _ these 
articles and the place where these people live, pupils 
might begin to plan (with teacher guidance) how the 
unit on Mexico should be worked out. The formation of 
committees to be responsible for various aspects of the 
unit would probably be next in order. Perhaps the class 
might wish to plan. as a culminating activity, the creation 
of pottery. the construction of a Mexican market place 
in miniature. or a cooperative mural depicting the in- 
formation which has been gathered during their study 
of the subject, 

\ successful unit. it is true. does not just happen. The 
teacher must work. plan, and guide. There will be times 
when the classroom floor is littered with paste, paper. 
and shavings. There may be parts of the unit or some 
of the projects which do not work out as well as teacher 
and pupils had hoped. Is it all, then, worth while? 

We'll let that question be answered in the words of 
Pennsylvania's up-to-date and excellent course of study: 
‘A well-adjusted. relaxed teacher who provides children 
with opportunities for self-disciplined behavior, creative 
activities. and meaningful learnings. in an atmosphere 
free from tension and disturbance, is one of democracy’ s 


best salesmen.” 
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Rock Hounds 


Rock hounds do not bark, bay at 
In fact, a 
rock hound is a two-legged animal of 
the genus Homo whose hobby is hunt- 
ing out gem stones of varying value 
and making something out of them. 
He is a combination of an amateur 
geological detective and a lapidary. 
This is an activity that has grown 
rapidly in the past few years and, if 
the rocks hold out, may overtake 
stamp collecting in popularity among 
hobbies. You can read all about rock 
hounds and rock hounding in the De- 
cember issue of Nature Magazine. 


the moon, or chase cats. 


Our Contributing Editors 

Elizabeth Larkin, who contributes 
articles which, we think, succeed un- 
usually well in correlating crafts with 
science, has twenty-eight years of 
teaching experience to her credit. She 
has been an art teacher, gym teacher, 
regular classroom teacher. and for 
the past several years has been a co- 
ordinator of visual aids, supervising 
and training each year a squad of 
ten visual aid “monitors.” 

Elizabeth Larkin says that she likes 
everything and everybody. Her hobby 
is the writing of children’s plays, sev- 
eral of which have been published. 
She would like to write a book and 
dreams of having a play on Broad- 
way. 

We are looking forward to reading 
the book and to seeing the play on 
Broadway. Meanwhile we hope that 
she keeps right on sending us plenty 
of articles on arts and crafts. 


What's New 

\ practical product not only be- 
cause of its durability and conven- 
ience but also because of its paint- 
the Paint-Rite 
Paint-Cup, Made of sturdy aluminum, 


saving qualities is 
the Paint-Cup somewhat resembles a 
muffin tin, but is of one-piece con- 
struction, with no sharp edges. We 
understand _ that which 
have been popular with artists for 
some time. have recently 


these cups, 


been im- 
proved. 

Unlimited offers a 
new type of building block set which 
should appeal to a wide age range. 


Construction 


Blocks are made of live rubber and, 
as the name implies. offer building 
variety limited only by the imagina- 
tion and ingenuity of the builder. 
Fitted doors and windows are furn- 
ished with the larger sets. Each set 
is accompanied by a blueprinted illus- 
tration showing parts and designs of 
suggested structures such as towers. 
bridges. garages, homes, breezeways, 
etc. True miniatures of full-size con- 
struction blocks, they are made ex- 
actly to scale, grooved to fit one on 
another. Blocks indestructible, 
won't mar furniture. and can be eas- 
ily cleaned. Address of Construction 
Unlimited is 5014 Thekla Avenue, St. 
Louis. Missouri. 


are 


Future years should see no short- 
age of architects, judging from the 
number of good building toys now on 
the market. The Judy Company 
manufactures something a little differ- 
ent along these lines. Judy’s Tu-Build 


a 
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(Continued on page 3 
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Abstract designs 
by children 


By Jessie Todd 


AKING abstract designs from pieces of paper and 

cloth can be a fruitful source of ideas for work 

in other mediums as well as a fascinating activ- 
ity in itself. When the children returned to working in 
clay after making designs like those shown here, several 
said, “Vl make a clay abstract.” These were very charm- 
ing. One was eight inches high: another was a foot high. 
One child made a long round strip and wound it about a 
solid core. And many children when fingerpainting also 
said, “Ill make a modern design.” Almost everyone 
seemed more inventive after the work in abstract con- 


structions. 


RIGHT: Derrick (in the foreground) and David 
are charmed with the patterns they are 

making with pieces of shiny red plastic, purple 
corrugated paper, and bits of cloth. 


Lert: Derrick is pinning his abstract on the) 
bulletin board to see how it looks 

when it’s hanging up. David thought Derrick 
had too many plain spaces. 


RIGHT: This one was made by a third-grade 
child, She used pieces oj tweed, braid, 
paper fasteners, Christmas strings. 

and paper of many colors. 
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RIGHT: Jonathan arranged his dark 
pieces in a continuous pattern. 


This design was very good 
for the fourth-graders. 


BELOW: Stewart made anothe: 
interesting arrangement. 

The overlapping materials of 
various textures were 
unusually effective. 


n the” 
looks 
rrick 
aces. 


rade : ABOVE: Afterwards, the children went back to 
raid, 3 ; painting abstracts with renewed enthusiasm. 
ings. ee as Lucy does here. Note the interesting spaces. 
alors. ne . some larger than others, some darker. 
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Walking penguin 


With a little help, 
he'll go for a stroll. 


By Evelyn B. Civerolo 


UT OUT the pattern as indi- 
cated in the figure. Very 
strong construction pape! 


must be used for the body of the 
penguin. Cardboard webs are pasted 
to the feet for a firm stance. 

Tie strings to the wings of the 
penguin. Slowly manipulate the 
strings, pulling first one side and 
then the other, to make the penguin 


walk. 
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Cotton snowman 


No one will freeze his fingers making 















this fellow. By Jessie McDiarmid 





ERE’S something nice to make 
on a snowy day for fun and 
for decoration. 


You will need the following mate- 
rials: cardboard, cotton wool. black 
construction paper, little sticks, raffia. 
and scraps of cloth. 

Cut snowman out of cardboard. Cut 
white cotton wool with arms. Paste 
on. 

Black paper makes his hat. Eyes 
and mouth are cut out of paper or 
may be drawn on with crayons, 

A little stick and dry wild grass 
make his broom. If wild grass is not 
available, use raffia. His scarf is 
made of wool, cotton, or a strip of 
red tissue paper. 

A few drops of paste on the cotton 
wool will hold Christmas snow and 
make him sparkle like frost. A bit 
of cardboard at his back will make 
him stand up. 





Pattern for 
cutting cotton 


A bigger snowman could be made 
for room decoration. 











soon 













Pattern for 
cutting cardboard 
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Collage for 
primary grades 


Children are delighted and 





impressed by the “real” 


Fig. 1. Planning and mapping a mural for “collage” 


j 7 . techni i 
effect this technique gives. mique 


By Alice P. Jarrell 





Fig. 2. Drawing pigs on oilcloth, truck on tagboard. 


HE Use of the collage technique in primary grades 
is a fascinating experience. It differs somewhat 
from that used on a more advanced level. 

It might be well to recommend experimenting with ab- 
stractions in the upper grades, but with the child in the 
first three grades, definite correlation with his familiar 
environment will enhance his interest and stimulate his 





imagination. In the formulation of a scene, the primary 
child has as his evaluating criterion, “Does it look real?” 
Abstract ideas are as yet beyond his comprehension and 
appreciation, 

Collecting and handling textiles and other materials is 
a learning exercise in appreciation of texture. design, and 
color. Many worth-while lessons can be taught through 
that medium alone. 

Correlation of art with every subject taught in the 
grade does much to vitalize the teaching and learning 
process. In the correlation of health and art, the third 
grade made a collage stressing the idea of outdoor play. 

The children wanted a grassy yard in which to play. 
and they wanted the grass to look real. We could not use 
moss or plant grass seed as had been done in making 
sandtable scenes. Crepe paper strips cut as thin as blades 
of grass served the purpose. Every child in the room had 
to assist in cutting strips. It was a class project in which 
everyone had a real part. When the strips were pasted 
to heavy cardboard (28” by 36”) used as the back- 
ground, it had the appearance and the feel of real grass. 
(Each child had to test the “grassy feel” for himself.) Fig. 4. Pressing cloth for costumes. 
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Fig. 8. 








Mexican mural. 


The shaping of the grassy area to give the appearance 
of a gentle slope added to the realness in the eyes of the 
third graders. Branches from an artificial Christmas tree 
were evergreen trees. A piece of cardboard, the length 
of the background. became a sidewalk. 

Next came the drawing and dressing of the doll chil- 
dren, who were to be playing outdoor games. One child 
drew, freehand. a pattern of a little girl. According to 
the plan, she was to be jumping a rope: the major prob 
lem was to get the arms and hands in the proper position. 
Another child drew the little boy. He was to be rolling 
a hoop. Once again the posture of the figure had to be 
carefully planned and adhered to. The patterns were 
transferred to cardboard and cut out. Tempera was used 
to paint faces, necks, hands, and legs. 

Next, came the dressing. This, too, must be real. The 
colors of the cloth had to be selected from the scraps the 
children brought, harmonizing or contrasting to give a 
pleasing effect. One child pleated the little skirt. Another 
brought an electric iron from home and pressed the 
pleats. Still another cut and fitted the waist, thus making 
it a co-operative enterprise. 

The shoes for the little girl were fashioned from pieces 
of white kid. Black leather was used for the boy’s. Other 
suitable materials were selected for the shirt and trousers 
of the little boy. : 

When the asic costuming was completed, the little girl 
was given a bracelet: it was a small brass ring. Heavy 
cord made her jumping rope. A child’s bracelet was used 
as a hoop for the boy. and a piece of wire was his hoop- 
stick. 

When the whole was assembled, the children exclaimed. 
“Oh. it looks real!” 

The next collage had a Mexican motif. The senorita 
and the sehor were made and clothed by the method 
already described. Her sandals were made of braided 
raffia. as was the boy’s sombrero. Gay-colored cloth made 
the blanket and serape. A bit of black lace draped into a 
comely mantilla, 

Sandpaper furnished the foreground. giving it desert 
“realness.” Cork for cacti and maguey plant, painted 
with tempera. gave necessary local color. The background 
of Mexico’s two famous mountain peaks flourished in a 
combination of chalk and crayon. 

\s in the case of the other collage. real hair was used 
for the “ninos.” The furry little donkey was made from 
an old cast-off leather jacket. The wool lining and leather 
trimmings made a very natural donkey skin. 

The same methods applied in making a collage rela- 
tively small in size may be used in a much larger project, 
if desired. Such an undertaking may incorporate work 
from every member of the class. 

The mural shown is twelve and one half feet long and 
three feet wide. It was planned and made by third-grade 
children to show one phase of life in the United States, a 
project in social studies. The group chose farm life, and 
depicted farm animals, children, and equipment. The 
main idea was the loading of pigs into a truck to be trans- 
ported to a meat-packing plant in the background. The 
major concept was to show how people in different walks 
of life are vitally dependent upon each other. 

Materials used were textiles, oilcluth, wool, prints. 
paper. raffia, oaktag. crayons and chalk. 











Block print 
calendar 


By Lyman H. Pearsall 


UR students had seen linoleum 

blocks and wanted to know 

what they were. Upon hear- 
ing an informal discussion telling 
what they were and how they were 
used, everyone in class wanted to 
help make a block print. After furth- 
er discussion and much planning, the 
pupils decided to make a series of 
calendar pictures depicting everyday 
life as they knew it in their own en- 
vironment the Chippewa Indian 
Reservation at Lac du Flambeau, 
W isconsin. 

As soon as their original pictures 
were drawn, the pupils transferred 
them. by tracing. to the surfaces of 
the blocks. The blocks were then cut. 

Using printer’s ink, the surfaces of 
the blocks were inked and the pic- 
tures transferred to white hectograph 
paper. After experimenting, the pupils 
found the best means of getting a 
clear print was to use the following 
method. They laid some newspapers 
on the floor. On this they placed a 
sheet of hectograph paper and then 
the linoleum block, face down. In 
order to be sure there was enough 
pressure applied a student stood on 
the block, applying all of his weight. 

When a suitable print was made it 
was allowed to dry. Each picture was 
rubber-cemented to a sheet of heavy 
white tagboard, and the final calendar 
layouts were sent to a commercial 
printer to he reproduced ky the 
photo-offset process. 

\fter the calendars were received. 
the students were well pleased with 
their work. They had added satisfac- 
tion in taking the calendars home, 
where they could be on display all 


year. 


10 


July 





April 
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Painting snow scenes 


Children like gray winter days and express their 


feelings in paints. By Bernice Walz 


RAY skies. snow. wial. and 

cold weather do not worry 

children. They love the snow 
and like to show how they feel about 
it by expressing themselves in theit 
own Way on paper. 

Last winter we had many gray 
days. and the children painted many 
snow scenes on gray construction 
paper. Sometimes they used the 9 
by 12 inch paper but the 12 by 1 
inch paper offered more freedom for 
expression. 
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The snow was very deep most of 
the winter. To show this the children 
painted most of the background in 
the picture white. leaving just a small 
space for the sky. When the white 
paint was completely dry. they were 
ready to add trees. houses. children. 
and so on, painting directly on the 
white surface. This is very effective. 
It also gives the appearance of much 
snow. 

Snow was added to housetops. 


trees. and fences. Nearly all of the 


an PS 
PR Se 


we 


children added snowflakes. Some 
made them appear to be falling soft- 
ly. while others painted them as seen 
on a blustery day. 

The group made many snow pic- 
tures and never seemed to tire of 
painting winter scenes. You will find 
this is especially true when children 
are not forced but are painting for 
sheer enjoyment. They are not afraid 
to paint freely. expressing their feel- 
ings with unusual and satisfying re 
sults, 











Table lamp 


His simple table lamp requires 
the following materials: 
1 base piece of white pine 
$4 x210"x6” 
1 upright piece of white pine °4” 
x215/"x5” 
Three 1!.” 


An inch long piece of 144” contin- 


(3d) finishing nails 


uous threaded pipe (running thread) 

Six feet of lamp cord. socket. plug. 
light bulb, and shade 

The following tools and materials 
are used in its construction: 

Ruler. pencil. try square. and pen- 
cil compass 

Handsaw. plane (smooth). half- 
round woodworking file with handle, 
coping saw. wood glue. claw hammer. 
brace with °.” auger bit 

2 sheets No. 1 sandpaper, 2 sheets 
No. 0 sandpaper. fine steel wool 

2 one-inch paint brushes. rags. 
stain. shellac. 


DIRECTIONS 

1. Secure a piece of white pine or 
other soft wood, three-quarters of an 
inch thick and two and_ one-half 
inches wide. 


THICK 





Jerome Leavitt gives directions for making 


a simple and attractive wooden lamp. 


2. Using your ruler. square. and 


hand saw. mark and cut the base six 
inches long. 

3. Use your plane and_ file for 
trimming the edges and ends to size. 

1. Using the same tools and from 
the same piece of white pine. cut the 
upright piece five inches long. 

5. With the pencil compass. draw 
a half circle on the upright piece as 
shown in the illustration. 

6. Cut around the half circle. us- 
ing the coping saw, 

7. File the edges of the upright 
piece smooth. 

& Draw a center line across the 
top of the bottom piece. 

9. Glue the upright piece on the 
center line of the base piece by spac- 
ing evenly, making sure both ends 
are one-half inch from the ends of ihe 
hase. 

10. Nail the base to the upright 
piece with one one-and-one-half inch 
(3d) finishing nail on each end. 

11. Drill a three-eighths-inch hole 
half way down through the center of 
the upright piece. Then drill a hole 




























SOCKET 


J, 8 PIPE 


half way through the back of the up- 
right piece to meet the first hole. 

12. Sandpaper the lamp smooth. 

13. Serew the threaded pipe into 
the upright part of the lamp. 

14. Connect one end of the cord to 
the socket, thread the cord through 
the pipe, and then screw the socket 
onto the pipe. 

15. Connect the other end of the 
cord to the plug. 

16. Stain the lamp to match the 
furniture in your room by applying 
the correct shade of stain with a one- 
inch paint brush, then wiping off 
with a rag. 

17. Give the lamp a coat of shellac 
after allowing the stain to dry for 
five hours. 

18. Allow the shellac to dry for 
five hours. then rub with steel wool. 

19. Give a final coat of shellac. 

20. Screw in bulb, put on lamp 
shade. and your lamp is ready to 
plug in. 

NOTICE: BE SURE AN ADULT HELPS 
WITH THE ELECTRICAL WIRING OF THE 
LAMP. 
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Little Jumbo 


Another step-by-step drawing by Dawn E. Schneider 


An oval bodu, 
Head soround, 
Tree-like legs, 


Trunk to the 
ground 
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Baby Elephant 





























Chinese art 





tcu that is beautiful. bar- 

baric, and interesting in art 

and religion has centered in 
that most fascinating city of Asia, 
Peking, China. Here is the Paris of 
the East. Here Nature and landscape 
artists have vied with one another 
to make beauty such as no pen or 
brush could paint. 

The fact that China had shut out 
other civilizations by her Great Wall 
kept her culture unique and unaffect- 
ed by other influences. This vast ex- 
panse of land contains nearly half 
a billion people. who took over 3000 
years to build their unique culture. 
Lack of transportation has kept her 
people apart. 

The Chinese learn to write with a 
brush. From early childhood they 
realize that the vigor of a brush 
stroke. the nervous energy of a curve. 









This class learned about Chinese art, then 


produced its own version. By Roberta K. Wigton 


and the delicacy of a dot make beau- 
tiful motifs. 
The following are symbols often 


executed on stone. bronze. pottery, or 


Chinese tiger lily design. 








in embroidery : 
Crane and deer: long life 
Five red bats: happiness 
Fox: deception 
Fish: man’s upstream struggle for 
existence 
Peach tree: symbol of beautiful 
women; also frailty of fortune, 
as it is shattered and wrecked 
by the wind 
Fruit of peach tree: immortality 
Pine tree: long life 
Willow: grace; shelter: protection 
from roving spirits 
Lotus: purity 
In addition to information in social 
studies books. children consulted the 
Vational Geographic Magazine, 
Compton’s Encyclopedia, and other 
reference books. They also examined 
objects which had been made in 
China. I had made a few sketches at 
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Chinese mural. 


the Chicago Art Institute, where there 
are wonderful collections of porce- 
lain and tapestries. We saw pictures 
or actual examples of Chinese em- 
broideries, rugs, porcelain, — silk. 
ivories, lanterns, and pagodas. 

Then the children made their own 
examples of Chinese art. They found 
that they could make replicas of 
pagodas. vases, ginger jars, and 
bridges from construction paper. To 
make the sides symmetrical, they 
folded the paper, drew half of the 


e\ 
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object. then cut. They also used wall- 

paper, in authentic oriental designs, 

for making pagodas and vases, 
Chinese paper dolls were made and 


dressed in real silk—samples from a 


Ginger jar in blue and white. The 
ginger jar is a much collected item. 
The pattern originates from the fact 
that in some parts of China the prunus 
blossom (a herald of spring) may be 
found ly ing on the frozen surface ol 
rivers. The Chinese looked to nature 
for ways to decorate their porcelain. 
Samovar. The wallpaper is an au- 
thentic Chinese design. 
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Chinese importing company. Other 
pupils. meanwhile, were workin: 

a ( hinese mural to decorate our class- 
Poon), 

We set our pagoda up ona table. 
with a Ming tree on each side. The 
papel dolls were used as place cards 
for a tea, the culminating activity of 
our unit on Chinese art. 























e children’s medium 


HE children shown on this and 
the following three pages are 
members of a class offered by 
the Junior Museum Division of the 
Newark Museum in New Jersey. Here 
crayons are the only medium used. 
With them the students draw copies. 
after their own fashion, of pieces from 
the museum collection; they draw 
portraits of each other; and often 
they draw whatever they choose. 
The drawings illustrated here show 
something of the variety of their 
work. From the children’s point of 
view, crayons are an excellent me- 
dium. They are not demanding, but 
permit the young artist a free rein 





RIGHT: This is the picture that Joyce. 

at the top of the page, drew. Flowers in 
the rain, with a brilliant rainbow 

in the background, offered a chance to 
introduce practically every color 

in the crayon palette. 
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without calling too violent attention 
to the faults of the less gifted. They 
can give a wide range of textural ef- 
fects, from the glossy finish made by 
pressing hard on the paper to the 
characteristic grainy texture given by 
running the crayon lightly over a 
rough surface. Mistakes are easily 
corrected; if a line is wrong, another 
line drawn over it makes everything 
all right again. 

Crayons are not expensive. Though 
the virtuoso may collect cigar boxes 
full of varying shades, the three pri- 
maries and black can be enough for 
the ingenious. And crayons stay 
where they belong—on paper. 
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ABOVE: Each child is given a full 


selection of colors to work with at first. 


so that he can see how many colors can 
be made. Afterward children can be told 
make shades by blending simpler colors 


RIGHT: A graceful horse drawn with a 
minimum of outline and with a good 
deal of poetic feeling. 





ABOVE: Left to their own devices with an instructor 
looking in on them just once in a while. 
this group of children in a crayon class held 


by the Junior Museum Division of the Newark Museuin 


found it easy to produce a wide variety 


of subjects, even when given no more than the 


inspiration of a single suggestion, 
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nicht: Mary Ellen and Teddy proudly display their 
work. Teddy's shows great imagination and poster-like 
style with its conventionalized rendering oj the 

tree's foliage and the sun’s rays. 


BELOW, RIGHT: Although drawing the human form 
is not the easiest subject Jor beginners. the children 
are encouraged to work on whatever they choose. 
Here Carol is copying an unusual wood figure 


by Chaim Gross. “Mother and Child.” 









ABOVE: Sitting for a sketch drawn 
by the boy at left. The crayon 
ean be made to move in long, easy 


strokes in drawing a portrait. 


















rise sketches 


Directions in rhyme for making a Dutch girl 


from letters of the alphabet. By Elaine Jacobus 


HE VERY first letter is A, as you know. 

So print a great big one. and make it just so. 
Then a wide M, so it touches the top. 
Double the lines at the sides and then stop. 


Fill in the top of the M with a line. 
Add one more triangle; that will be fine. 


You see where the hands go, and new wooden shoes. 
Make a Dutch hat and some braids, if you choose. 


The face is the last; it’s as easy to do— 
And Gretchen, the Dutch girl, is looking at you. 


P.S. If you look carefully you will find 14 letters of 
the alphabet in the drawing: 
AECEOBFItiwBwertvwy zz. 
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Winter safety 


It's fun to illustrate 
safety rules. 


By Jean C. Rice 





OST youngsters enjoy wintet 
with ils outdoor sports, Sled nowballs May hurt pe opls 
riding. ice-skating, — sliding 
down hills, and skiing are easily made 
into lively action pictures. Pictures te. bh / 
may be either drawn and colored or Ne ve ¥ ska ere 
cut from colored paper and mounted th 
on contrasting colors. 3 i 4 Dos 
Our school had a drive emphasiz IC& 
ing “winter safety.” In our morning 


4 
BPs 


discussion period we drew up a list 
of safety rules. [irst we pointed out 
many hazards which cause winter ac- 
cidents. Some of our safety rules 
of were: 

l. Stay on the sidewalk with your 

sled. 
2. Snowballs may hurt people. 
3. Never skate where the ice is 


thin. 

1, Stay away from the railroad 
tracks. 

5. Never tie your sled to an auto- 
mobile. 


6. Watch out for icy sidewalks. 

7. Coast with your sled only on 

the hills. 

Later in the day we drew pictures 
to illustrate our rules, The pictures 
were full of aclion and demonstrated 
winter fun in a safe and sound man- 
ner, We hung them on the bulletin 
board on the second floor and receiv- 
ed many favorable comments. 

These pictures will probably help 
your pupils think of their own happy 
experiences in the snow, and will help 
youngsters avoid winter hazards and 
accidents after perils have been con- 
cretely pointed out to them. 

My second graders enjoyed visual- 
izing these exciling or sometimes 
amusing action pictures and at the 
same time illustrating safety in the 
snow season. 
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Metal cratt 


Second installment of a comprehensive 


discussion of metal craft, edited 


Piercing. This is the sawing out of 
backgrounds of designs and smooth- 
ing the edges with various files. This 
type of decoration is effective on 
jewelry, paper, knives, bracelets, ete. 
It is accomplished by drilling a small 
hole in each unit that is to be re- 
moved in order to insert the saw 
blade. Fasten the saw blade to the 
jewelers saw and cut around the de- 
sign. 

Embossing. Embossing means rais- 
ing the design either on the surface 
of the metal or on the back. It is 
accomplished by laying the metal on 
a soft surface, such as linoleum: ham- 
mering embossing tools or various- 
shaped hammers may be used. 


Finishing 

There are a number of ways of fin- 
ishing metals. If you want a bright 
surface, the common method is to use 
a buffing wheel. First use a stitched 
muslin wheel with tripoli (a kind of 
limestone). Start the polishing motor. 
touch the wheel with the tripoli stock 
for a moment and then press the 
metal against the wheel until a high 
polish is attained. Replenish the 
tripoli from time to time. 

The wheel should revolve at a high 
speed toward you, and the polishing 
is done below the center of the wheel. 
Always polish from the center of the 
work toward the lower edge. Never 
allow the wheel to touch the upper 
edge of the work as it is liable to 
strike it from your hand. 


Reprinted (by permission) from Handi- 
crajts and Hobbies for Pleasure and Prof- 
it, edited by Margaret Ickis, and published 
by The Greystone Press, 100 Sixth Avenue. 
New York 13 ($2.98). 
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by Margaret Ickis* 


Complete the polishing process by 
removing the muslin sheet and sub- 
stituting a flannel wheel. Wash the 
metal with soap and water. and con- 
tinue buffing. Substitute jewelers 
rouge for the tripoli. 

Oxidizing, This may be accom- 
plished in two ways. First, copper 
may be oxidized by simply heating. 
Hold it in a flame until it becomes 
the desired color, wax it while still 
warm and polish with a soft cloth. 

The second, and most popular meth- 
od with the home craftsman, is the 
use of acid. A warm or hot solution 
of sulphur (potassium sulphide) is 
used. A piece about the size of a lima 
bean in a half-pint of water is suf- 
ficient. In the case of copper, the 
solution is applied to the metal with 
very fine steel wool. 

\ somewhat permanent finish may 
he kept on metal by adding a thin 
coat of clear nail polish that has been 
thinned with nail polish remover. 








Repousse 

Plaques or jewelry such as illus. 
trated in the accompanying photo. 
graphs can be made from sheets of 
28- or 30-gauge foil in copper. brass, 
or aluminum. The technique is known 
as repoussé. This is a simple craft 
that even small children can do quite 
well. The directions are as follows: 

1. Cut foil to size of object you 
wish to make. Draw a design on 
paper and lay it over the metal. Trace 
around the design with a pencil and 
bear down enough to transfer the de- 
sign to the foil. Remove paper and 
again trace around the design with a 
sharp tool so the lines are distinct 
and there are no breaks. 

2. Decide which part of the design 
is to be raised and which is the back- 
Make a 


thick pad of newspapers and_ place 


ground (to be lowered). 


the metal on it right side up. You 
are now ready to tool. 





SSS “ee 
be I 


FIGURE 4. Home made tooler. These 


toolers may be made from ‘ ,-inch 








dowel stick. Six inches is a good 
length. 


3. The tool you use may be a 


‘leather tooler (tracer on one end and 


spoon on other). an orange stick. or 
you can cut a !4-inch dowel stick to 
shape suggested in Fig. 4. First press 
down the background by using model- 
ing end of tool. Then turn the metal 


over and press down on design from 





REPOUSSE PL {QUE AND PIN. The pin in the shape of a horse’s head 
was made on a square piece of foil, and tooled before the background was 
cut away. Fill in back with plastic wood and press in a small safety pin 
before it hardens. The plaque was first tooled and fastened to a finished 


piece of wood with small nails. 
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FIGURE 5. Design for plaque. The 
metal is attached with ',-inch brass 
nails to a wooden plaque. 


underside. Repeat until the design 


stands up quite high in relief. 


Antelope Plaque 
To make this handsome 
(Fig. 0). 


10 or 33 gauge 4! by 5!5 inches or 


plaque 
cul a piece of thin copper 


any size you choose. Trace and en- 
large. Transfer pattern to tracing 
paper. Lay pattern on metal and 
transfer design by tracing around the 
edges with a scriber or any sharp- 
pointed instrument. Remove the de- 
sign and again go around the lines 
with the same tool to make them very 
distinct. 

Now place the metal on a soft pad 
of newspaper or cloth and proceed to 
lower the background and raise the 
design. (See preceding directions for 
Repoussé. ) 

Mount the finished piece on a piece 
of wood or cork cut about '5 inch 














FIGURE 6. Repousséed wall plaque. 
This design is planned for tapped 
metal or repousséd wall plaque. 
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larger than the metal all the way 
around. Hold in place with small 
brass nails. 


Giraffe Book Ends 

To make giraffe book ends. cut two 
pieces of wood 6!» by 8 by 1 inches 
and shape the top as shown in Fig. 7. 
Next cut two pieces of thin copper 
(30 gauge) to the same dimensions. 
Tool in the design as directed in 
Repoussé instructions. 

Add the two small pieces of wood 
6!» by 3 inches to back of each book 
end at the bottom so it will stand up- 
right. Attach the tooled metal pieces 
to the face of each book end with 
small brass nails. 








FIGURE 7. Repousséd book ends. 
This design is suggested for book 
ends. but will serve equally well for 
au all shelf or door slop. 


Bracelets 

There are two main parts to the 
making of a bracelet: making the 
design and shaping. The steps neces- 
sary for etching designs on metal 
have already been discussed. and a 
variety of designs are also presented 
herewith. Select one—or create your 
own. Now we come to shaping the 
metal. 

Bending a Bracelet, The simplest 
way to shape a bracelet is to make 
a bracelet bender as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, Cut a 
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FIGURE 8. 


bracelets. 


Designs for etched 
You can transfer these or 
other designs to your bracelets by 
following the simple directions given 
earlier. 


strip of heavy copper or some other 
heavy metal (18 gauge) 10 by 1!» 
inches. Bend one side into a half- 
circle with a 1!.s-inch radius and 
bend back the end at the base !, 
inch to make a small groove. To 
bend a bracelet “blank.” insert one 
end in the groove of the bent end 
and bend it all the way around the 
circle. Your bracelet is now shaped 
on one side. Remove the blank from 
the holder and slip other end into 
groove and bend it in the same way. 
If the bracelet needs to be a bit small- 
er to fit the arm. push ends together 
with the hands. 








FIGURE 9. 
Shape a piece of heavy metal as 
shown on the left. Insert and bend 
first one end of the bracelet. then the 
other. Finish shaping with wooden 


Shaping a bracelet. 


mallet over another wooden mallet 
head or anything round, 


Paper Knives 

Select one of the accompanying de- 
signs (Fig. 10) and transfer carefully 
on tracing paper. Now cover the 
metal with carbon paper and transfer 
design. being sure the design is 1/8 
inch from each side of metal. 

Punch a small hole in the edge of 
each design unit about 1 8 inch in 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Figure 
drawing 


Dawn E. Schneider 
discusses four ways 
of teaching children 


to draw figures. 


O PHASE of elementary art 
has caused more controversy 
than that of figure drawing. 

Several methods have been developed 
for teaching younger students to draw 
acceptable and tifelike figures. but no 
one system meets with universal ap- 
proval. Perhaps the human element 
enters in here. One system may bring 
excellent results in the hands of one 
instructor and be of little value in the 
hands of another. The teacher should 
make herself familiar with each of 
the more common methods, trying 
them out on her students until she 
has found exactly which method is 
best suited to her style of presenta- 
tion. 

However. it is well to remember 
that, regardless of the type of figure 
drawing offered. the aims in the ele- 
mentary grades are far different from 
those of the upper classes. Small 
children are not yet interested in per- 
fection. in the basic anatomical struc- 
ture of the body. They simply want 
to make people that look like people. 
In other words. they want life. and 
that is what you must help them to 
capture. Too much technical detail 
will inevitably kill the child’s desire 
to draw any figures at all. A small 
child in the kindergarten or first 
grade is not at all self-conscious in 
his figure drawing. He is not con- 
cerned if one leg is much longer than 
the other one. or if no neck has been 
included. He is drawing a figure ac- 
cording to his impression of it. 

It is interesting to observe that all 
children. the world over. go through 
exactly the same phases in learning 
to draw the human figure. First 
comes the scribbling stage. Each 
child must experience this phase: 
some prolong the period longer than 
others. But if the child’s imagination 
is to develop fully he must be un- 
hurried through this period. Grad- 
ually vague forms begin to appear. 
You must be very sympathetic at this 
point, carefully eliciting from the 
child his basic conception. You will 
be surprised and perhaps charmed at 
his poetic and original ideas. 

Shortly after this stage the child 
becomes preoccupied with his own 
head and with the heads and faces of 
his schoolmates. Then appears the 
figure composed of a large head. to 
which have been attached arms and 
legs. Often the full quota of eyes and 
ears is missing. This bothers the 





child not in the least, and it should 
not bother you. 

Gradually the child becomes con- 
scious of the body. and we find the 
almost universal triangular body 
form appearing. It is interesting to 
note that this form can be seen in 
every section of the world, among the 
primitive tribes and in civilized so- 
cieties. Watch for it and rejoice when 
it appears, for now you can begin to 
offer unobtrusive help in perfecting 
technique. Now is the time when the 
child is ready to accept such help. and 
not before. It is necessary for him to 
pass through these stages. Whether 
he has done so by the time he enters 
kindergarten or not until he is in the 
third grade, do not rush him. Fore- 
ing may so inhibit him that he will 
never again attempt to draw figures, 
or anything else. 

\mong the most commonly used 
methods for teaching figure drawing 
are the following: potato figures. 
sausage figures. stick figures, and 
contour figures. For the benefit of 
the instructor to whom these terms 
are unfamiliar, there follows a brief 
explanation of each method. The first 
three are most suited for use in the 
lower grades, while the contour meth- 
od should be used later. 


Potato Figures 


\ great many art instructors have 
found that this method gives the best 
results. To present it, the teacher 
demonstrates on large paper, using 
an orange crayon. In the center of 
the paper lightly shade in a potato 
shape for the body. Stress the fact 
that enough room must be left at the 
top and the bottom of the page for 
the head and the legs and feet. Do 
not outline the form, and insist that 
the orange crayon be used lightly. 
Then shade in an oval form for the 
head. Show that the neck must ap- 
pear to join the head and the body, 
tapering toward the chin. A child’s 
neck is shorter in proportion to the 
body than that of an adult’s; a man’s 
neck is thicker than a woman’s. 

Now, with long, swinging strokes 
sketch in the arms and legs. Remind 
the students that arms and legs are 
rarely perfectly straight. Wide or 
acute curves are always preferable. 
Place paddle-shaped hands and feet 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Teaching 





No-Paste Covered Boxes 

These unpasted covered boxes are 
adaptable for many uses. They may 
double as place cards and containers 
for nuts or small favors. 

Crease square pieces of white draw- 
ing or colored construction paper into 
sixteen squares. Crease again from 
the four outer edges to first fold. You 
now have four small squares in each 
corner, 

Cut on solid lines at A. Slip the 
cut end of fold C inside fold B. The 
box will now he as smooth inside 
as outside. 

If pressed down firmly on all 
creases. the sides of the box will hold 
their shape nicely when the cover is 
placed on. Use the same size paper 
for the box and its cover. Tiny tri- 
angles make an attractive decoration 
for the box cover. 

Josephine Haugen 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Postmark Maps 

Interesting maps for any grade can 
be made by sketching a large map of 
the United States. or an outline of the 
state in which the pupils live, on a 
piece of heavy colored paper. Keep 
collecting postmarks and paste them 
on the map in the proper place. The 
class learns the names and locations 
of many cities in this way. One class 
made a 48-page booklet of postmarks, 
drawing a state outline on each page. 
{rleva De Lany 
Eugene, Oregon 
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March of Dimes 

An effective picture for the March 
of Dimes campaign is a disk of black 
construction paper with a silhouette 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt cut out of 
silver paper and pasted in the center. 
To carry out the idea of the dimes, 
find a dime with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s picture on it and press a piece 
of silver-colored foil over it until the 





print is distinct on the paper. Paste 
several of these small disks around 
the edge of the black circle. 

A stiff piece of paper about four 
inches long and an_ inch-and-a-half 
wide may be folded and pasted to 
the back of the picture so that it can 
stand to serve as a table decoration, 





Or round pictures of various sizes 


can be placed together and joined 
by straight lines. much like stick fig- 
ures are These figures may 
be arranged on a poster to look like 
marching figures. 


made. 


Golda Gaskins 
Marlette. Mich. 
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Peanut People 


Peanuts can be strung into many 
iypes of dolls. All that is needed are 
such odds and ends as pieces of col- 
ored yarn. scraps of crepe paper, glue, 
thread and gummed tape. 

String the little people together in- 
to clowns. angels, and dancing girls 
with the aid of a needle and thread. 
Paint them and their faces with ink 
or colored pencils. For hanging up, 
sew a loop of thread through their 
heads. 

Harry J. Miller 
Philadelphia. Pa. 






Nutty Surprises 

The next time Mother cracks wal- 
nuts. ask her to take pains not to 
break the shells. and to keep the 
halves of each shell together. Once 
‘ou have several of these. vou are 
ready to begin work, 

Carefully break the shell 
all the thin. crisp membrane that is 
inside, 


oul of 


When the shells are as clean 
a you can get them, put a tiny toy 


between the shells and stick them 
together with cement or glue. 

You can use all sorts of little 
knickknacks inside the shells. Little 


animals or wee dolls are good: a 
ming. chain, tiny pin. or locket will 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Book shelf 








Cats AND Kittens. Edited by Bryan 
Holme. Introduction by Alleine E. 
Dodge. N. Y.: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 98pp. $3.00. 

Artists as well as cat lovers will 
glow over this new collection of draw- 
photographs, and 
sculpture with cats as the subject. 
Pictured here are cats of all breeds, 


ings, paintings 


ages, personalities, and moods, There 
are pictures from other countries and 
other ages—over 120 in all. The re- 
productions are excellent, and the pic- 
tures have been chosen with taste and 
discrimination, 


Witt Rocers: Tue Boy Roper. By 
Donald and Beth Day. Illustrated 
by William Moyers. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 20) 
pp- $2.25. 
A new and valuable addition to 


Houghton Mifflin’s Easy Reading 
Series is this book about one of Amer- 
ica’s best-loved individuals. Though 
this book 
might well have a place upon the 
shelves of the high school for the 


special benefit of pupils with reading 


intended for ages 7—12, 


disabilities. There is always a need 


for more easily-read biographies 
about persons whose lives are inter- 


esting to young people. 


GripiroN Courace. By Everett E. 
Alton. Illustrated by Bob Meyers. 
Chicago: Wilcox & Follett Co, 236 
pp. $2.50. 

Teachers and librarians know that 
the boy with a profound distaste for 


reading can often be won over by a 
good sports story. This one. though 
not as reading as the Tunis 
books, should appeal to boys of the 


easy 


upper grades and high school and to 
good readers of the middle grades. 


PAGANINI, MASTER OF STRINGS. By 
Opal Wheeler. N. Y.: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., L5lpp. $2.75. 

Here is another of Opal Wheeler’s 
biographies of musical figures, com- 
plete with music on the last few pages. 
Age levels are given as 8—10. but we 
buy the Wheeler biographies for our 
high school library and recommend 
them to music-minded students who 
need easy-to-read books as well as 
to those who require books with large 
type for sight-saving reasons, 


Sincinc Sats. By Claire Peabody. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Print- 
ers. 197pp. $3.00. 

Caxton Printers, upholding their 
usual reputation for beautiful books, 
have recently published this account 
of Claire Peabody's childhood exper- 
iences on her stepfather’s sailing 
ships. Our high-school-age reviewer 
says. “The book not only holds the 
reader spellbound. but it also gives 
one a general knowledge of many 
nautical terms. It is filled with ad- 
ventures that will hold the attention 
of boys and girls when they begin this 
tale of the old-time sailing ships and 
of the men that sailed them.” Cecil 
Smith. the illustrator. draws sailing 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Cardboard 
castle 


By Sally Werner 


ROM cereal boxes. small food 
F cartons, and cardboard tubes, 
it is possible to build a card- 
board castle. These are the boxes 
used to make the castle shown in the 
drawing: 
1. Salt box 
Small cereal box. sideways 
Small cereal box, upright 


Ww bo 

















4. Ice cream carton 
5. Large cereal box 
Paper towel tube 
Oatmeal box, small size 

8. Match or pill boxes 

Arrange the boxes on a piece of 
cardboard about eighteen 
square. Glue each one in place with 
a small amount of glue on the bottom 


€ 


inches 




















of each box. 

The cone-shaped towers are made 
by cutting a circle a little larger 
around than the tube or box and then 
cutting out a small section ( Figure 
at left). 

The battlements on the round toy. 
ers are made from round carton coy. 
ers. cut to fit the towers (below), 


The flags are made of colored tissue 
paper, pasted on toothpicks. 

After the castle is put together, 
paint it in different shades of gray 
or tan. The windows and doors are 
painted black. A few lines on the 
towers will make them look like 
bricks or stones. 








\ 
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ODELING is a form of art 

expression that is popular 

with both children and 
adults. Children instinctively love to 
model. They begin by making mud 
pies, snowmen, and figures of people 
and animals in their sand piles. When 
they are given clay to use, they like 
it because it is so easily managed and 
changed. 


Preparation of Dry Clay 

1. Place a cupful of the clay flour 
in a pan or bowl. 

3. Spread evenly over the bottom 
of the container, 

3. Add one-third of a cup of water 
and allow to stand a few minutes in 
order that the clay may absorb the 
water. 

4. With a table knife or spoon stil 
the damp clay until it has all been 
irregular balls or 
masses. (At this stage, if there is an 


collected into 


excess of dry clay, add a very little 
water; on the other hand, if the mass 
is wet and sticky, sprinkle in a small 
amount of dry clay.) 

5. Compress the mass into a single 
ball with the work or 
knead it in the same manner as bread 
dough. 


hands and 


6. Wrap in a damp cloth and place 
in a covered container. Allow to stand 
or age for one or more days the 
longer the better. 

If a larger quantity of clay is to 
be kept for some time it may be mix- 
ed in the same way. After it has aged 
for a few days it should be reworked 
or kneaded and then packed solidly 
into a stone crock and covered with 
several layers of damp cloth and a 
lid. If the cloths are kept damp, the 
clay will remain in a plastic condi- 
tion for months. 

Pupils often require more than one 
period to finish an article. To keep 
unfinished work in good condition 
from lesson to cover with 
moist cloths and then wrap in oilcloth 
or put in a container with lid. such 
as a coffee tin or honey pail. 


lesson, 


Tools 

It is not necessary for children to 
buy clay modeling tools. Fingers and 
thumbs are the best 
things as orangewood sticks, nails, 
hairpins, and a paring knife may be 
used for any details that are required. 


tools. Such 
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The Technique of 
Clay Modeling 

Clay is a material that is suitable 
for heavy, massive effects. Forms 
should be simple and strong, having 
no fine degils but only such effects 
as can be obtained without too much 
handling. Figures should be compact 
and solid with as few projections as 
possible. There should be no attempt 
to make clay work resemble other 
materials, such as metal or wood. 
Such parts as arms, legs, ears, and 
handles should not be modeled in de- 
tail. Handles may be left solid, with 
just a depression instead of an open- 
ing in them. 

Clay figures and animals that are 
too heavy to stand on their legs 
should be modeled on a base, and a 
wall of clay should be left between 
the legs or to support an outstretched 
arm. There should be plenty of bulk 
at the bottom so that the finished ob- 
ject will stand well. 

Such parts as legs, tails, and han- 
dies should never be put on separate- 
ly, for when the clay dries they will 
break off. The pupils should begin by 
blocking out quickly the whole object. 
including all these parts, from one 
mass of clay. 

Of course, pieces may have to be 
taken away from this 
mass to correct the shape and to make 


added to or 


projections. These should be added 
as small, unformed pieces, and be 
made part of the whole mass before 
shaping them into the proper form. 


Uses of Clay 

1. Creative modeling: 

In this work pupils give free ex- 
pression to their imaginative ideas. 
They create or design forms, or they 
use their imaginative powers in inter- 
preting forms they have observed. 
Forms of animals, birds, people may 
be used. Here no step-by-step class 
methods can be followed. 

2. The making of useful and artis- 
tic articles for which clay is a suit- 
able material, such as: pin trays: ash 
trays; candlesticks of low, simple 
form: bookends: paperweights in the 
form of animals 
crouching: 


lying down or 


howls: and vases. 


Pottery Forms 

The simplest method of making a 
bowl or vase is to shape a piece of 
clay into a smooth ball and then put 


(Continued on page 34) 


Lay 
modeling 


Techniques of this 
medium are described 


by Laura A. Lamont. 
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Let's make a 
Dutch plate 


Scratch painting is an effective 
way to decorate pottery. 


By Edna McFarland 


ECORATING pottery with scratch painting. some- 
times called slip painting. has been done from 
ancient to modern times in Europe, Asia. and the 
Western Hemisphere. This type of pottery making is 
thought to have originated in localities in which two 
colors of clay could be found. It has become known in 
this country as Dutch painting because the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. invited here from the German States by William 


Penn. made it famous. 


How to Make the Plate 


VIATERIALS 

Saucer (more easily handled than plate) with definite 
ring showing inside. 

Piece of cloth slightly larger than saucer. 

Stuff paring knife with sharp point. 

Rolling pin. 

Bobby pin. penknife. or scratch pen. 

Clay. both red and white, 


DIRECTIONS 

1. Work all the air out of the red clay and roll it*with 
a rolling pin to 3/16” thickness. 

2. Lay the saucer on the clay and cut around it with 
i stifl-pointed knife (Illustration 1). 

}. Place the cloth into the saucer. smoothing out all 
creases or wrinkles. 

1. Place the circle of clay into the saucer over the 
cloth and smooth it out. making certain it is even all 
the way around and that there are no wrinkles in the 
cloth (Illustration 2). Let it stay in the saucer uatil 
leather-dry (dry enough that it will not change its form 
when removed from the saucer). 

>. Take the clay circle out of the saucer and place it 
face down on the table. Scratch well with point of knife 
around the circle imprint on the bottom and cover with 
“slip” (clay about as thick as cream). Make a coil about 


, 


| in diameter and place it on the scratched circle. 
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working it well into the saucer and making it smooth 
and level (Illustration 3). Now there is a foot on the 
saucer. Let dry at least twenty-four hours (Illustration 
$). 

6. Sand the saucer smooth with medium-fine sandpaper. 
making the edge thinner and rounding it off. 

7. Mix “slip” from the white clay until it is very 
smooth, With a broad soft brush paint the slip across the 
plate. Let dry at least five hours. Then paint another 
coat of slip in opposite direction (Illustration 5.) Let dry 
again at least five hours. 


&. Have design ready. Darken the part of the design 
that is to be seratehed out. Put on plate with carbon 
paper or draw freehand. With a bobby pin. point of 
knife. or seratch pen, scratch through the white surface 
just down to the red clay (Illustration 64. Let dry bon 
dry: then bake in kiln. It need not be glazed. 


Your Dutch plate is now finished (Illustration 7). 


How to Make the Design 
The design must appear carefree and happy. but noi 


crude. One of the most popular, and most easily made 


of the Pennsylvania Dutch patterns is th: “Open Lily.” 


This is the design used on the plate illustrated It is not 
difficult to draw. but if the student cannot draw it free- 
hand, it may be cut from a folded square of pap-r. 











DIRECTIONS 

|. Cut a paper square just as wide as you wish the 
design to be. Fold it in half, then fold again into quarters, 
Now fold on the diagonal so that the opposite corners 
meet. Draw in a half lily leaf and circle (Illustration 8 
on page 31). 

2. Cut on line and open out the lily leaf (Illustration 9). 

3. Paste the cutout on a circle of light-colored con- 
struction paper just as large as the saucer. Complete the 
design with a pencil (Illustration 10). 

1. Darken the part of the design to be transferred to 
the plate. Put the design on tracing paper, cut around the 
design, and fasten carbon paper, cut to fit. on the back 
(Illustration 11). 

5. Now transfer design to the plate. 

This pattern need not be the only one used. Illustrated 
are another version of the “Open Lily” and a horse head 
design made to fit a saucer (Illustrations 12 and 13). 
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FREE FOR THE ASKING 


We won't guarantee that all the 
best things of life are free, but we do 
know that some of the most valuable 
teaching aids may be obtained entire- 
ly without cost—except for postage. 
To save our readers the trouble of 
searching for these free materials, 
and also to cut down their postage 
bills, the editors of JuNion Arts & 
AcTIVITIES bring together each month 
several items of free material which 
we think will be especially helpful. 
By filling out the one coupon on 
page 36, any or all of the items men- 
tioned in our column may be ordered, 
Failure to material means 
that the supply has been exhausted. 


receive 


275: ANNOTATED List OF BOOKS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. This 
new 96-page catalog, edited by 
Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, pre- 
sents a selected list of 1000 
children’s books from over for- 
ty publishers, arranged by top- 
ics and grade levels. A special 

section is devoted to books suit- 
able for remedial reading, Ex- 
hibits of books from the catalog 
are available either for Book 
Week display or at the time 
school library material is se- 
lected. Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice supplies this book list. 

76: SAMPLE TEACHER-PLAN. Ann 
Marie’s Workshop prepares a 
new set of Teacher-Plans for 
each season of the school year. 
These plans are designed to help 
lower-grade teachers decorate 


TIES 
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their classrooms. The plans are 
drawn by artists and reproduc- 
ed on high-quality colored pa- 
per in the actual size you use. 
Ann Marie’s Workshop will 
send a sample Teacher-Plan to 
any reader requesting it. 


7: Burcess CataLoc. The Burgess 


Handicraft Stores carry a wide 
variety of kits, tools, and sup- 
plies for hobby and craft activi- 
ties such as basketry, weaving, 
feltcraft, metalcraft, woodburn- 
ing and woodcarving, jewelry- 
making, shellcraft, etc. More 
than 200 items are described in 
this 50-page illustrated catalog. 
MepaL Propucts FOR 
ART AND CrAFT Work. In this 
24-page illustrated catalog, Bin- 
ney & Smith describe the de- 
servedly popular art supplies 
which they manufacture. 
Among the products discussed 
are AmazArt, Crayolas, Artista 
Tempera Colors, Clayola, Shaw 
Finger-Paint, etc, You will be 
able to order your art mediums 
more efficiently with this cata- 
log at hand. 

IpeA Book. This is the appro- 
priate title of Thayer and Chan- 
dler’s catalog of art and craft 
supplies, as it is quite possible 
that the art teacher will get 
some good ideas for something 
new in craft work. And, just 
in case you should need some 
how-to-do-it information, a 
number of books on art and 
craft subjects are also listed. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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ce 
As Recreated With ' 
Fascinating and Instructive 


LINCOLN LOGS 


The original log construction set 
for boys and girls—5 to 12 years 


A MOST EXCITING and lasting 
way for your child to learn the histor- 
ical background of America. As your 
child builds with Lincoln Logs, he re- 
enacts in his imagination the lives and 
customs of the great figures of pioneer 
days. Set includes realistic logs, sup- 
plies and complete book of directions 
for building authentic Log Cabins, 
Forts, Block Houses and innumerable 
structures such as fences, wagons, and 
bridges. Lincoln Logs will keep boys 
and girls happily occupied for hours 
at a time. Used and endorsed for over 
25 years in hundreds of thousands of 
American homes. Available at Leading 
Department and Toy stores. 





Pree! True Story 
of the Log Cabin 


Delight your children with 

this FREE beautifully il- 

lustrated 2-color book on 
Log Cabins and Early 
American Forts. WRITE 
FOR IT TODAY! 








{ uncou LOGS 
1770 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 








Without obligation, please send me FREE 
copy of illustrated book; ‘““The True Story of 
The Log Cabin.” 

| Name | 
Address. ee ee ee 
City State. 














AMERICA’S NATIONAL TOY 








Clay modeling while the latter is drying. for the clay 
would crack away from it. 

(Continued from page 29) 
Coil Method 

Another way of modeling pottery 
shapes is by the coil method. For 
this, the clay should be fairly firm 
and damp enough to coil easily with- 
out cracking. 
It must not be left in the clay bowl 1. Using the fingers of both hands, 


the thumbs into the center and press 
it into the desired shape. Some of the 
inside may be removed with a stick. 
Keep the walls thick, 

In making a bowl to hold bulbs, a 
glass dish may be used as a pattern. 


e 7 » 
New Horizons in Teaching 
Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


School boys and girls will have many 
occasions in their lives, which require 
letter writing. And here’s new, sim- 
ple instructional material that makes 
letter writing fun. 

This material is from the non-profit 
organization, Young Friends Around The 
World. They have originated a new kind 
of inexpensive greeting card service for 
ages eight to seventeen, 

You send in your name, address, age and 
tell where you want a correspondent— 
anywhere in U.S. or a foreign land. 
Greeting card will be sent. ‘loo, name and 
address of new chum. Card, in 3-color, 
has place for your letter, your photo- 
vraph, etc. 

It's exciting getting an answer. And an 
answer is vuaranteed, 

If further interested—write directly to YOUNG 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD, non-profit organ- 
ization, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 19. Print 
own name and address, age and where you want 
your pen friend to live. SINGLE GREETING CARD 
(with new friend’s name and address) —15¢. If 
ordered all at one time, IN QUANTITIES OF 20, 
only 10¢ each, 
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4 EO eS chewing of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 
' nen GUM brings welcome relaxation. 
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roll a piece of clay into a rope-like 
coil about half an inch in diameter 
and ten inches in length. 

2. Coil the base, coiling from the 
center outward. Taper off the end 
of the coil and flatten to the previous 
ring. Weld the coils together to make 
a smooth, flat surface. 

3. Begin to build up the sides by 
placing the first coil on the outside 
edge of the base. Taper the starting 
end of the coil and also the finishing 
end and make a lap-joint that will 
look like a continuous coil. Weld this 
coil to the Strengthen it by 
placing a smaller coil just inside it 
and welding it to both the base and 
the first coil. Only the first coil re. 
quires this strengthening. 


base. 


1. Start a second coil on top of the 
first but do not start it immediately 
above the joint in the first. If the 
sides of the bowl are to slant outward 
place the second coil toward the outer 
edge of the first. Weld the coils to- 
gether. Do this after each coil that 
is added. One hand should be kept 
on the outside of the bowl when 
smoothing and pressing the coils to- 
gether on the inside. The coils may 
be smoothed on the outside too or 
they may be left as part of the shape. 
In smoothing the coils together the 
hands should be kept moist. 


Modeling in Relief 
This differs from modeling in the 
round in that the forms are modeled 
on a background and are not more 
than half rounded. They may be only 
slightly raised above the background. 
Modeling in relief may be used in 
making plaques to hang on the wall. 
First. make the clay block or plaque; 
it may be oblong. oval, or circuler. 
Then streak masses of clay into this 
and shape into whatever forms are 
desired—flowers, fruits, figures. Be- 
fore the plaque is set away to dr 
make a hole through it near the top 
to hold a cord or ribbon for hanging. 
\ nail may be used to make the hole. 
In making bookends, lions. ele- 
phants. or other animals might be 
relief on the outer 
surfaces. The surfaces that touch the 
hooks should he flat and perpendic- 
ular. Bookends must be heavy to sup- 
port hooks: they should be about an 
inch and a half thick at the base and 
about three-quarters of an inch at 


modeled in low 


the top. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Using films 
and records 








Contemporary American 
Painting 

Five new full-color filmstrips on 
contemporary American painting 
have been released by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. The series, which 
contains 378 frames and illustrates 
the work of 114 leading artists, was 
adapted from the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Collection of Contemporary 
American Painting. Strips cover an 
introduction to art as well as informa- 
tion about schools of realism, genre 
painting, romanticism. and modern- 
ism. The entire series is arranged to 
present a cross section of distinctive 
American painting techniques and 
schools of expression. 

In Let’s Look at a Painting the 
roles of color, form. space, texture. 
tone, and line in painting are describ- 
ed. The student is instructed in the 
need for balance. rhythm. proportion. 
and unity to produce good pictorial 
composition. The filmstrip Realism 
defines the techniques and choice of 
subjects which produced the realistic 
school from the early work of “The 
Eight” through Charles Sheeler. The 
American Scene discusses and _illus- 
trates the genre painting of such lead- 
ing artists as Grant Wood. Thomas 
Hart Benton. Frank Mechau. and 
others. In Romanticism the student is 
laught how to recognize and enjoy 
this type of painting with the work 
of such artists as Russell Cowles. Dan 
Lutz, Yasuo Kunivoshi. and Millard 
Sheets. Modernism points out how to 
appreciate modern art and describes 
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the aims and methods of Expression- 
ism. Cubism, Abstraction. and Sur- 
realism. 

The Britannica collection from 
which the filmstrip series was adapted 
has been on a tour of thirty-six cities 
during the past five years. Forty of 
the paintings from this collection have 
heen acquired by Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Films and will be exhibited in 
educational institutions throughout 
the nation during the next three years. 
While the EBF Collection is on tour 
eleven paintings will be awarded each 
year to schools and colleges which 
demonstrate outstanding leadership 
in audio-visual education. 


Finger Painting 

In the film Finger Painting Tech- 
niques Ruth Summers shows how easy 
it is to create pleasing designs with 
fingerpaints. This demonstration, 
skillfully expert. 


should stimulate a genuine interest in 


presented by an 


fingerpainting and convince even the 
most skeptical that it isn’t necessary 
to he an artist to enjoy painting. This 
one-reel color film is available from 
Johnson Hunt Productions. 1133 
North Highland. 


California. 


Holly wood 38. 


Folk Songs 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
enters a new segment of the audio- 
visual field with the release of a six- 
album series of phonograph records 
on American folk songs from colonial 


(Continued on page 43) 








ALL THE FUN OF ACHIEVEMENT, 
TEACHES COLOR HARMONY, TOO 


Here's the modern approach to teaching 
qrade arts and crafts! Over 100 flexible 
rubber molds for youngsters to cast figu- 
rines, then color them, Animals, birds, cow- 
boys, clowns, every type mold! Gives them 
the fun of "creating" already partially fin- 
ished objects. Sond only 15 cents for com- 
plete, new Bersted's Hobby-Craft 24 page 
4 color catalog. 


Bersted s Hobby-Craft, Inc. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


A Challenging NEW text! 
MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION 

A professional text to increase your teaching 
effectiveness. This detailed illustrated study of 
the philosophy behind elementary art education 
contrasts the older methods of teaching with a 
dynamic new concept of MEANINGFUL child 
art. 

Tells how to preserve and develop a child's in- 
nate tendency to express himself in terms of 
beauty of material, form and meaning ... to en 
courage him to “mean” what he raints by pro 
viding vivid experiences to be expressed through 
the mediums of art. By Dr. Mildred H. Landis, 
Professor of Art & Educa:ion, Syracuse Univer 
sity $4.00 


ART and CRAFTS 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Informative coverage of 
a detailed survey of art 
and craft work at elemen- 
tary and high school 
levels. Illustrations of 
children’s work, some in | 
full color. An excellent | 
reference for teachers, it | 
reveals today’s trends in | 
art education. Typical | 
endorsement, “. . . mas- 
terful presentation of an 
educationally sound phil- 
osophy of art educa- 
tion.” By C. D. Gait- 
skell $1.75 






CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Irc. 

740 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Enclosed $.... }Send C.0.D 
'Send for Exam. 

"}MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION 
ART & CRAFTS 


Name 
Address © 
City State “nae 
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ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


For your nvenience, we bring together 
in this column free and inexpensive book 
lets, catalogs, and samples cffered by our 
1dvertisers 











Here you will find listed helpful teaching 
material ring 2S eliable 
school j me f per 
sonal interest to the teacher may ok 
tain these materials by writing directly 
to the advertiser or you may order by 
n n the Reade Service UpOT! 

e Allow 30 d f material re 
qu through ir Reader Service Bu 
reau. Starred offers (®) require a small 

1yment and requests for these items 

ild be s jirect tk 1dvertis 


ART SUPPLIES 

Catalog. Thomas Rando]; I 
yhampaign, | Adv. on page 38. N 

PAINTS 

Genie Handipaint Folder. Binney & Smith 
Co., Dept. JA, 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17 
N. Y. Adv 

PAINT CUPS 

Sample “Paint-Rite” Paint Cup. For mixi: 





n inside front ver. No. 4 


tempera colors. School price list. Gra 
mar Distributing C 1321 Loyola, Chi 
igo 26, Ill. Adv n page 3 N 3 
LEATHERCRAFT 
“Everything for Leathercrait.” cat 





Tanart Leathercraf 149 he 3rd 


Philadelphia 6, Pa Adv 1 page 39 
No. 36 

*Catalog. § Oc to J nnolly, Dey 
4A, 181 \ Lim FY N. Y. Adv 





on page 39 

Sandal Mocc’s Circular. Instructions for 
making easily asse mbled leather shoe 
Delkor, Inc., 711 W. Lake St., Chicago 6 
I Adv. on page 38. No 27 

Catalog. J. C. Lar 
Ave., Dept 
page 39. No. 13 


LESSON PLANS 


Amaco Lesson Ideas 79. Illustrated Val 





entine projects. American Art Clay C 
Indianapolis, Ind. Adv. on page 42 


No. 43 

Colorful Poster, window picture, or b ‘ 
board border. Ann Marie, Dept. C-24, 
5932 Newburg Ave hicago 31, Ill 
idv. on page 43 


METALCRAFT 


“Directions for Metalcraft gy singel booklet 
ind price list of metals 1 
Brass and Copper &c 











tlede Ave., Dept. JA-] Louis M 
Adv. on page 37. No. 41 
Semi-precious Stones, booklet and pri 
st. Sam Kramer 9 W. 8th St., Dept 
ce 7 Y. Y Ad paq 40 
N AL 


GENERAL HANDICRAFT 
*’ "Handbook of Handicraft Supplies.’ Send 
c to Leisurecrafts, 907 S. Hill St., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. Adv. on page 37 
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Free and Inexpensive 





Catalog. J. L. Hammett Co., 266 Main St 
Sambridge, M Adv n page 3° 
Nc 10 


Book on Art Craft. Thayer and Chandler 
Dept JA- 1-51 310 W. Var 





PLASTIC WORK 


Literature on Needle Cone Painting. 


ratories 396 Coit 





RUBBER MOLDS 
*Catalog. Send 15c to Bersted’s 


a5 


PIPE CLEANER PROJECTS 


Chenille Krai Circular. Instructions 
making bjects ut f pipe leaner 





SHELLCRAFT 


Catalog. Shells and supplies for making 


shell jewelry and 





lus, Dept. A, P.O 
Fla. Adv. on ¥ 


EMBROIDERY 


Catalog. Stamped Linens. Merribee 





Embroidery Co., Dept. 544 W. 
N. Y. 10, N. Y. Adv. on page 42. No. 37 


MUSIC 


Song Flute Folder. Pan-American Band 


Instruments Vept 
Adv. on page 45. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


“True Story of me pee hate peed Book or 
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FILMS 


Special List. I 
film art, fine art, and 





Internationa! Film reau 
thicago 2, Il n page 43. No. 24 


ART MASTERPIECES 


*Catalogue. 1600 
nating le pi tures. 


Box 





CLASS JEWELRY 
Catalog. 


medals, 
tistic Medal and Badge Co., 112G Fulton 


Class pins, 


St., New York 7 
No. 35 





rings. Ar 


N. Y. Adv. on page 43. 
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Reader Service Order Coupon 


$42 North Dearborn Parkway. Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Art Teachers Everywhere 
Specify 


“PAINT-RITE” 
PAINT CUPS 


FOR MIXING TEMPERA COLORS 





Retail Price 20c 


WANT A SAMPLE CUP? 
It’s YOURS* 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 

@ Made of Sturdy Aluminum. 

@ Durable—Won't Bend or Buckle, 

@ Rust Proof. 

@ Attractive Polished Finish. 

@ Smooth—No Corners to Trap Colors. 
@ Exclusive One Piece Construction. 

@ No Sharp Edges. 

@ No Possibility of False Colors. 


Millions now in use. Order the 


"Paint-Rite” Paint Cup for every 
child in your classroom. 


IT’S A REAL PAINT SAVER! 


*Write in No. 31 on Reader Service Order 
Coupon for Sample “Paint Rite’’ Paint Cup 
and School Price List or Write: 


GRAMAR DISTRIBUTING CO, 


1321 LOYOLA CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL TRAYS, 
COASTERS, PLATTERS, 


OTHER 
ITEMS 


OF ALUMINUM, 
COPPER, BRASS 


& - Quickly, Easily, at Low Cost! 







LOW, WAREHOUSE-TO-YOU PRICES ON PRE-CUT METALS! 





ay 


@ Circles @ Flat Sheet 
@ Tooling Metals @ Wire 
@ Rod @ Tube @ Angles 


SOFT ALUMINUM CIRCLES 


20Gauge (.032”)  16Gauge(.051”) 14 Gauge (.064”) 
Size Each gj Each Size Each 
4’ dia. ..$0.05 28 wis oe 
IBGauge (.040") 8’ dia. ..$0.15 10’ dia. . .$0.45 
ize Eac se 12” dia. . .60 
dia. ..$0.10 10’ dia -. 35 so = 
@’dia... .10 12”dia... .50 iS 
8” dia. 3 15 eas 16 ik. as .90 
IW dia. 25 14”dia... 60 ygrdia .. 1.15 
" dia. 35 ig’ da. .. £0 * di 
Wede.:. 350 jeg a me -. oe 
16" dia... 70 ja... -95 22” dia. .. 1.60 
18” dia. 80 20’ dia... 1.10 24’ dia... 2.25| 


DIE-CUT—no burrs; PAPER INTERLEAVED—no scratches 
Complete Price List of Metals for Handi- 
craft—and “Directions for Metalcraft Proj 
ects” sent, FREE, on request. 


ORDER TODAY! FREE DELIVERY! 
We prepay delivery costs when remittance | 
accompanies order of $3.50 (minimum) or 
more. Delivery charged on C.O.D. and 
CHARGE orders. Charge accounts extended | 
to schools and organizations. 


BRASS & COPPER SALES CO. 
Quality Metals for Industry — Since 1926 
2817 Laclede Ave.; Dept. JA-1; St. Louis 3, Mo. 





PUPPETRY 

Puppeteers of America membership inf 
mation. William Ireland Duncan, Box 54 
Western College, Oxford, C Bax n 

46. No. 29 

TESTS 

Catalog. Standardized educational an 
mental tests. Bureau of Educational Re 
sé ind §$ é l Extensi Di 
es State Tr T 


SCHOOLS 





*Catalog. Send stamp to New Y 





t Alrbrusn AIT, | C 
fork 22, N. Y. Adv 1g¢ 
Catalog. Hill & h f A 
nnc “any a 2 N ) 
Adv. on page 43. N 
BORROW BY MAIL 
Postal Finance Co., |5th and Har 
: Omaha 2, Nebr. Advertiser's 
n on page 37. No. 20 
State Finance Co., Dept. R-154, 210 Fina: 
Bldg., Des Moines 8, Iowa. Adv 
on page 43. No. 44 


Talking shop 


(Continued from page 2) 


—. 
consists of an assortment of three 
simply designed parts: fixed clips of 
spring steel, tempered and hardened, 
with a rustproof finish; movable clips 
of the same material; and rods — 
dowels with metal ferrules on end— 
of varying lengths and types. There 
are also certain miscellaneous pieces 
such as rubber tips. Through the use 
of these materials, children from 
kindergarten age upward are able to 
construct the framework for build- 
ings and numerous other structures 
both imitative and creative. The cov- 
erings. such as walls, roofs, and dec- 
orations, can be added with wrapping 
paper, cloth, paste, and tape. The 
structures made of Judy’s Tu-Build 
are large enough for actual use by 
children. For instance. a store may 
be constructed which is large enough 
to contain table, chairs, and groceries. 
The Judy Company is located at 107 
Third Avenue North, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

With metals becoming increasingly 
scarce, it might be a good idea to do 
your metalwork while materials are 
still available. Metal Goods Corpora- 
tion still has a stock of circles, rec- 
tangular sheets, and bracelet blanks, 
in a variety of shapes and forms, in 
aluminum, brass. copper, pewter, and 
stainless steel. This company has just 

(Continued on page 46) 








This entertaining series of pictures will thrill your 
class and lead to many interesting teaching situa- 


tions. There are 18 kitten pictures, 5 of puppies, 
2 with both. Printed in natural color on 334 by 
514 inch cards. A study guide suggests many class 
activities. Set of 25 cards with guide $1.25 postpaid 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 
10 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





JUNIOR ®@ 


color »° design 


PROBLEMS 


TEACH COLOR, DESIGN, COMPO. 
SITION and AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
with this brand-new American Primitive 
Art Portfolio. Published for 
mary grade school teacher. 
Present good inherent design principles, 
without detracting from students’ natural 
tendency to be interested in color and 
story context. 

PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH DESIGNS 
are perfect for classroom use. Over 75 
individual, authentic full-sized designs, 
plus a wealth of background material 
and suggestions for use. Easily remov- 
ed to allow your students to study, trace 
and unconsciously absorb the basics of 
good design. Applications to your 
school rafts are limitless. Primary 
color areas used coordinate color limita- 
tions with those of your pupils at the 
grade school art level. Limited intro- 


ductory price. 
$1.50 


Postpaid 
Fae. 


TEACHERS: Send 10c in coin 
for BIG 76 Page ‘Handbook 
of Handicraft Supplies.” 
Write to Dept. C. 


the pri- 


NEW Pennsylvania 





















You can get a quick CASH LOAN from $50 
to $500 on YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY. 
Entirely-by-Mail. Everything strictly confi- 
dential. School board, friends, merchants not 
contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly 
no principal payments necessary during your 
pavless vacation months 


















payments 
For free particulars sent you in plain 


envelope, fill in coupon below 
snd mail today 


| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 42 
15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 














| Nome ———— | 
Address — 
| Lem SS 














Begin the New Year by using 
The PERRY PICTURES 


These choice sepia repre 
ductions of great paint 
ings can bring new 
beauty amd interest into 
the life f every child, 
Priced al nly TWO 
CENTS each for 0 or 
re iz 542 ¥ 8 
A Hection of SO se 
lected especially for chil 


iret for 60° cents Or 
selec from our Of-page 
CATALOGUE, with its 
1600) small) = jtustration 
and . ple pietures 
price 25 cents 








—Pe rry Pictures 
Company, Box 25, Malden, Mass. 


IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 

How to decorate 

burnt wood etchings, 

glorified glass 

plaques, mirror pic- 

tures, brass and cop- 
per craft, etc. 

Write to Dept. 

JA 1-51 

Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7 








By Grade Teachers! For Grade Pupils 
THE DOING ART BOOKS 


by Jessie Todd, University of Chicago and 
Ann Gale, Chicago Public Schools 
A Four Book Series for Grades 1-8 
Single sets 50c per book—The Teachers Manua! 
$1.00 each 
Write for our General Catalog of Art Supplies 
THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 


Dept. JA Champaign, Il 








U-MAKE-IT 
Sandal Mecci 





THESE KITS ARE COMPLETE, with full instruc- 
tlons in putting the shoes together, no tools or 
needle necessary, so simple that a child can assem- 
ble them. All leather pieces are accurately die cut. 
THE LEATHER IS OF A VERY GOOD GRADE OF 
ELK, and the soles are of a sturdy rubber com- 
position, guaranteed not to harm the bare foot. 
THIS IS A PERFECT ITEM for elementary and 
secondary school class projects. 





Colors of Leather — RED, GREEN, BROWN 
WHITE. BLACK 

Colors of Lacing — RED, GREEN, BROWN 
WHITE. BLACK, YELLOW, BLUE 

Sizes—Misses—12, 13, 1, 2 

Ladies—-3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Kits can be erdered in solid or two-tone leathers. 
also desired color lacing. 





FREE — Illustrated circular will be sent 
free on request. Write today! 


DELKOR, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS 
711 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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‘Model weather 








Here is a graphic way to teach thermometer 


reading. By Catharine Mahoney 


EATHER and_ weather 
changes are interesting to 
children, and so is_ the 

working of the thermometer. Al- 

most all children would be happy to 
construct a thermometer that they 
could actually make work. Now is 
the perfect time to teach them to 
make just that kind of thermometer. 

These thermometers can very eas- 
ily be made out of oaktag, clear cello- 
phane drinking straws, red string. 
and white string. The oaktag should 
he approximately nine inches long 
and two and one-half inches wide. 

Draw the mercury line the length 
of the straw and draw a bulb at the 
bottom. Have the children color the 
bulb red. 

The small lines like those on actual 
thermometers can be made either by 
the teacher or the children. The 
children should put on the numbers. 
starting with zero. 

Make holes in the oaktag at the 
end of the straw and in the bulb. Tie 
an eight-inch piece of red string to 
a piece of white string about the 
same length. With the red string at 
the bottom run it through the straw 
and then through the holes at each 
end. Place the knot at about sixty 
degrees and then tie the strings to- 
gether on the hack of the oaktag. 

By pulling the knot either up or 
down the thermometer can be set at 
the desired temperature. 

If the teacher wishes, these ther- 
mometers can easily be hectographed 
on the oaktag. Approximately three 
thermometers can be put on one piece 
of nine-by-twelve paper. 

Many activities can be used in con- 
nection with this work. The t*e~- 
mometers may be set at a given tem- 
perature and the children can draw 
pictures to show various games that 
might he enjoyed at that temperature. 
Activities of this type acquaint chil- 
dren with the thermometer and teach 
them how to read and interpret it. 
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His problem 


A story by 


Kate Covington Weede 


OBERT was sad. He was on 

a huge ship sailing swiftly 

through the billowing green 
waves of the big Pacific Ocean on his 
way to Japan with his mother to join 
his daddy. 

But Robert was sad. 

Every day he talked with sailors 
and stewards and people who spent 
all their time on the splendid ship. 
Every day he watched the ocean ris- 
ing and falling. the giant waves lap- 
ping against the ship. It was all even 
more fascinating than he had imag- 
ined. 

But Robert was sad because he 
had just learned a dreadful thing. 
He wanted to tell his mother, but he 
hated to worry her when she was so 
pleased about nearing Japan and 
Daddy. 

Robert made himself into a tiny 
heap on the deck and wondered where 
he could take his problem. Suddenly 
someone stumbled over him. 

“What ho! What's this?” 
jov ial voice. 

Robert hastily scrambled to his 
feet, thoroughly alarmed at being in 
the path of the captain of the ship. 

“It's all right! Quite all right!” 
boomed Captain Merritt in his deep 
hass voice. 


cried a 


“C-Could I speak with you a min- 
ute?” Robert asked bravely. 

The captain looked solemnly at the 
small figure before him. 

“Why. yes. Yes siree.” he replied. 
“Would you like to go to my cabin?” 

“Oh. no.” cried Robert. alarmed. 
He was afraid that if he were shut 
up with the captain he would lose his 
nerve, 

“What's troubling 
Captain Merritt. 

“Is it true.” 


you?” asked 
Robert began in a 
small voice. “that we aren't going to 
have any tomorrow?” 
“Aren't going to have any tomor- 
row?” Captain Merritt was very 
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puzzled for a moment. “Oh, I under- 
stand.” he laughed. “That's right. 
You see, as we travel in this direction 
we are gaining time. Tomorrow it 
will be January third instead of Jan- 


uary second. Why?” he went on. 


“Does it make any difference to 
you?” 
“Oh. yes.” cried Robert, despair- 


ingly. “It makes so much difference! 
You see. January second is my birth- 
day. I just won't have a birthday if 
we skip tomorrow!” 

“January second? Oh. my good- 
ness!” boomed Captain Merritt. “How 
could I have forgotten? January third 
is my wife’s birthday !~ 

For a few minutes Robert thought 
that Captain Merritt had forgotten 
him. 

“That's nice.” he commented po- 
litely. “Is she on the ship?” 

Captain Merritt smiled. “No. she’s 
not on the ship. But I have a wonder- 
ful idea. She doesn’t want her birth- 
day. as you do. You see.” he went on 
confidentially, “she’s 39. In fact. I 
honestly helieve she likes being 39. 
She’s been it a good while.” 

“I'm ten.” said Robert robustly. 
Then he drooped. “But it looks as if 
I'm going to keep on being ten.” 

“Look. I'm going to radio her,” 
Captain Merritt declared. “I'm going 
to ask her to swap birthdays with 
you!” 

“Oh. do you think she will?” cried 
Robert excitedly. 

“Pm sure of it.” boomed Captain 
Merritt. “She would love to hold on 
to 39 another year!” 

“IT certainly would thank her.” said 
Robert. “I didn’t want to worry my 
mother about this, but I really didn’t 
like the idea of staying ten so long.” 

Robert went back to his cabin to 
tell his mother his wonderful news. 
He undressed and was under the 
shower when the steward brought a 
hig envelope addressed in the cap- 
tain’s own terrible 
mother and to him. 


scrawl to his 


“May I have the pleasure of your 
company at dinner tomorrow evening 
in honor of Robert Scott. who is cele- 
brating his eleventh birthday?” it 
read. 

“Oh, Mother.” cried Robert. trying 
to dry. and getting twisted up in the 
big. soft towel. “Mrs. Merritt must 
have agreed to swap birthdays—and 
we are going to sit at the captain’s 
table!” 


_Relicdealord” 








No Mess, Fuss, Palette, or Mixing. 
Simple as writing, for children and 
adults. Start painting with the UNIQUE 
Needle Cone, it’s lots of fun. 


Enjoy creating unusual effects on most 
all surfaces. 


Write for free literature. 


H LABORATORIES CO. 
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“Everything for Leathercraft’’ 


16 pages packed with pic- 
tures and listings of Cut- 
Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
Projects, Tools, Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All Kinds 
. . . Hundreds of Items for 
Leathercrafters and Leather- 
craft Instructors. 


Write today for 
your FREE Copy 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 


Raymond Toebe 
149 N. 3rd St. Phila. 6 
Formerly 
TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 








40 years of Service 
to Leathercrafters 


CAMPS and SCHOOLS 


Send for catalog—10c will find in Connolly's just 
Mail Orders Given ~ — they — 

i cols, Accessories, cing 
ven Ae —and, of course, the larg- 
Brown Tooling Calf est and finest stock of 
Wallet Kits—$1 Leather in town! 


J. J. CONNOLLY, peot Gane v7, N.Y. 





America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality 















writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
for FREE Our established policy is to shi - 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 





J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 541, Chicago 24, lil. 











CATALOG 


Catalog lists all items needed 
\ for working in leather, wood 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also 
weaving, printing, metal craft 
and bookbinding Looms 
books, and instruction aids 
are listed and illustrated 
Complete tools and supplies 
for school, home, shop crafts 
and art courses 


HAMMETT Ss 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 266 Mai: St., Cambridge, Mass 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 

Name 

Address 

My School is _. 











A COMPLETE 
Line of 
HANDICRAFT 
Supplies 
We specialize in supplying Schools, Rec- 
reation Centers, Camps, Vacation Bible 
Schools, 4-H clubs, and County Home 
Bureaus. 
CHICAGO 


Craft Service 
509 N. LaSalle St. 





Chicago 10 











NOW — comptete 
JUNIOR CRAFT 
Supplies By Mail 


FREE 


100-PAGE 
CATALOG 


—fully 
illustrated 








SELECT from one of America’s larg- 
est, most complete stocks of handcraft 
supplies . . . everything you need for 
junior craft work! Materials, tools, 
accessories and instructions for bead 
craft, beginner’s leather work, textile 
and china decorating, raffia_ work, 
block printing, scores of other crafts! 
All items fully described in our new 
100-page catalog . . . write for your 
free copy now. 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Since 1924 


5626-3 Telegraph Avenue 
Oakland 9, California 








CHENILLE KRAFT 
“PIPE CLEANER” PROJECTS 


Available in all sizes and colors for class project 
use. Special Price Discount to teachers. 

Write for free illustrated instruction sheet of 
Chenille Kraft projects. 


BARRY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
801 W. Aldine St. Chicago 13, tll. 











semiprecious STUDENTS! 
TEACHERS! 
STONES CRAFTSMEN! 


add interest and color to jewelry 
and metalcrafts. Cabochons, faceted 
and rough (all genuine) from agates 
to tourmalines and mostly from 25 
cents to $1.50. 
Also selected findings and supplies 
Intriguing booklet free 


SAM KRAMER 


29 W. 8th St. New York, N. Y. 
AA 





Dept. 
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Paper decorating 


Another in a series of articles 


ECORATING paper to be used 
as covering material for port- 
folios, books, boxes, and the 

like is one of the most interesting 
purposes to which waterproof draw- 
ing inks can be put. It is wise to ob- 
tain various grades and textures of 
paper before beginning: tracing pa- 
per, tissue paper, bond paper, both 
soft- and hard-finished drawing pa- 
per, charcoal paper, kraft paper, oat- 
meal paper, and so on. 


Butterfly Method 

This is the simplest method of dec- 
oration, one that is suitable for use 
in kindergarten. A piece of paper 
such as that used for crayon work is 
folded down the center. A few drops 
of ink in any color desired are then 
placed in the fold. The paper is laid 
on the table, the two halves on each 
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on the uses of drawing ink, 


side of the fold are brought together, 
and the fingers are pressed on the out- 
side of the paper to move the ink 
around between the facing leaves. 
Work the fingers from the center of 
the fold towards the outer edges of 
the paper, open the paper again with 
a rapid motion while it is still wet, 
and pin the corners down on news- 
papers so that the paper may dry. 
The results will be something like 
that at the left below. You will never 
get the same effect twice. Variations 
can be made by using more than one 
color or by thickening the ink with 
a bit of paste. 


Crackle Method 
Here is a second way of making a 
cover paper, one which is very nearl) 
as easy to do. Take a piece of soft 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Framing a round 
picture 


By Edith Malcolm 


AVE you a photograph or an 
original painting or drawing 
for which you would like to 


make a round frame? Besides pro- 
tecting it, this frame adds charm to 
any picture. 





Collect scissors; compass; medium- 
weight cardboard; clear cellophane: 
your picture; and either raffia, wool, 
or cotton yarn or pieces of rags torn 
into half-inch strips. 

First, you will need to make a 
cardboard disk with an open center 
to fit over your picture. Use the 
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compass to do this. The ring should 
he about one or one and one half 
inches wide, depending upon the size 
of your picture. 























/ 


Knot one strand of the material 
(rafha, yarn, or cloth) around the 
disk. Holding the knot back of the 
frame with the left hand, take the 
strand in your right hand. Draw it 
over the first finger of the left hand 
to form a loop, then down back of 
the frame, up the front, and through 
the loop. Then remove the first 
finger and pull the knot snugly to 
the cardboard, being careful not to 
pull the material so tightly that the 
frame will curl. Repeat this process 


Place the frame on a table, face 
downward. Lay on it a piece of cello- 
phane cut the same size as the pic- 
ture. Now lay the picture face down 
on top of the cellophane. Next cut 
a cardboard circle slightly smaller 
than the outside of the frame and 
place it on top of the picture. Hold 
these items together by threading a 
long piece of string under a few 
strands of the frame material, across 
and up and down in a screen pat- 
tern, tying the ends securely. Make 


again and again until you have a loop for hanging the picture by 
circled the frame. When it is nec- braiding strands of the material, and 


essary to add a strand of raffia, be 
sure connecting knots are on back. 


attach it to the top of the picture. It 
is now ready to be hung up. 





FREE CATALOG OF 


RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every elementary grade school teacher should have 
a copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and 
packed with illustrations and prices on all the in- 
4 struments and outfits in the complete line. 
Mail coupon today. . . Catalog is offered free. 


LOOK TO PAN-AMERICAN FOR 
RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 


You can count on Pan-American, the 
largest producer of Rhythm Band In- 
struments, to supply all your require- 
ments for this type of equipment. 
Individual pieces or complete out- 
fits are all readily available. Send 
for new catalog today. 

















at PAN-AMERICAN pivision oF c. 6. CONN LTD. 
‘ Depertment 149 Eikhert, indians 
! Send, free and without obligation, new Rhythm Band Catalog. 





COMPLETE OUTFITS 
$9.50 up. MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE CATALOG 
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Weavers Rental Library 
Over 300 Books Available 
Send Stamped Envelope for List 
Craft Books Bought and Sold 


20” Folding Floor Loom $55.00 


Robert F. Heartz EPPING, N. H. 














t=. { STAMPEB TIRES) 


You pay only 12 Resale Prices printed in our 
catalog. Make money selling, save money buy- 
r own e 








FREE 
24 PAGE 
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‘ ‘ . Aprons, I 
CATALOG lishings, « Complete Gmbroidery in 
structions FREE U's easy. Write: 
MERRIBEE AR EMBROIDERY CO. 
Dept. 544 22 West 2ist St.. New York 10, N. Y. | 





Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
For The Best in Shellcraft Supplies 
THE NAUTILUS 


Dept. A P.O. Box 1270 
FREE CATALOG SARASOTA, FLA. 

















instruction, 


2 Full 


templates, color guid- 
ance and all tools and materials for carv- 
5 ing and painting models of six American 


' birds. 
$2.95 postpaid The Birdsmith 


539% Hudson St., New York 14, WN. Y. 
SPECIAL CLASS PRICES 

















Valentine 
Make Valentine gifts, 


greeting cards, and par- 
ty decorations that are 
different! You'll enjoy 
introducing something 
unusual yet quick and 
easy-to-do with clay, 
paint, paper, and paste. 
Your pupils will be de- 
lighted with the gay and 
colorful results. 

Send for free 


Amaco Lesson 
Ideas No. 9 


with illustrated directions for 





simple-to-make Valentine nov- 
elties. Valuable hints will help 
you with other projects, too. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 





INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, 
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| Paper decorating 


(Continued from page 40) 


paper and crumple it very thoroughly 
in the hand. Stretch it out and wrin- 
kle it times. Now 
smooth it out on a table and paint 
one side with a light color of ink such 
as yellow or green. Allow this to be- 
come damp dry, turn the paper over 
and paint a darker color on the other 
side. The darker color will seep 
through the cracks in the paper and 
give a mottled effect on the lighter 


again several 


side (Picture at right, page 40). 
Water-printing 
A third manner in which hand- 


some cover papers can be made is 
called water-printing. It has been 
done on both paper and textiles, us- 
ing oil colors as well as waterproof 
inks. To get this result (Center pic- 
ture) the inks are mixed, half-and- 
half, with purified linseed oil or Japan 
dryer. Place both the ink and the 
thinner in a small bottle and shake 
thoroughly. When the solution is 
well mixed, drop a few drops onto a 
dishpan full of water. You may use 
one color at a time or several colors. 

The heavy part of the material 
sprinkled on the water will sink to 
the bottom, leaving a light film of 
color on the top. This can be made 
into fantastic cloud-like effects by 
stirring with match-sticks or bits of 
paper and blowing on the water. 
When the swirled color looks interest- 
ing, drop a piece of paper onto the 
surface of the water quickly. Pick it 
up immediately before it sinks into 
the water and lay it, color side up, 
on newspapers to dry. Pin down the 
edges to prevent curling. 


Crackle and Drip 


Illustration at right above is paper 
made by the crackle and drip method. 





The work can be done on any paper, 
but architect’s tracing paper is the 
most suitable because it is easily 
crackled and has a hard surface which 
gives a clean-cut effect. 


Wrinkle a sheet of paper, slightly 
larger than the object you intend to 
cover, by crumpling it up into your 
fist, straightening it out and wrinkling 
it again several times until the wrin- 
kles uniform. Then flatten 
the paper out on a table and sprinkle 
it as you would clothes. Next take a 
blotting paper and remove the excess 
water. Now, while the paper is still 
moist, let fall on it drops of water- 
proof ink in either black or colors, 


appear 


allowing plenty of space between each 
drop. The moisture of the paper will 
invite the ink to run down the cracks, 
giving a marbleized effect. 

You can put one color on at a time, 
allow this to dry, remoisten the paper. 
and then use a second color: or you 
can use several colors at once when 
the paper is wet the first time. Each 
slightly different 


process gives a 


effect. 


Comb Designs 
Illustration below shows cardboar/i 
comb work. To obtain this effect, a 
piece of soft cardboard is notched 
irregularly along one side, the teeth 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Poetry 
3 











About Clothes 
lla L. Funderburgh 


In winter when the days are cold, 
Put on! Put on! is what I’m told; 

Put on this suit, this coat, this hat, 
Put on these gloves and this and that. 
They wrap me up till all that shows 
Is just my eyes and small red nose. 


When days grow warm, and summer's 
near, 

Take off! Take off! is what I hear; 

Take off that scarf, that coat, those 
boots; 

It’s time to pack those woolen suits. 

They unwrap me till I am bare, 

But for my sunsuit and my hair. 


I wish I'd grow a suit of down, 

Or maybe fur or feathers brown; 

That suit they could not pack away: 

I'd have to wear it every day. 

This changing clothes just could not 
be 


lf what I wore were part of me! 


No More Forgetting 


Bess Hagaman Tefft 


Ihave a golden cocker. 

Her name is Honey Jones. 
She'd rather let me pet her 
Than gnaw on juicy bones. 


Her ears are long and floppy. 
Her nose is cool ‘and brown. 
Her legs are feather-trimmed in fur 


That feels like thistledown. 


Once | forgot to feed her 

(For that’s my job, you see) 
And... oh, my awful punishme nt 
Was the way she looked at me! 
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My Pony and Me 
Allen 


His coat is brown and shiny, 
His feet are black and tiny 
You've guessed—my brand-pony 
Came the other day! 

He whinnies when he sees me: 


Marjorie Anderson 


| know he tries to please me; 
He’s glad that he’s my pony, 
And shows he wants to stay. 


Today we went out riding: 

He let me do the guiding, 

\s down the road we trotted. 
The longest we could find 

Now galloping, now prancing, 
Now cantering, now dancing. 
We left poor Fido panting 


lar down the road behind. 


Films and records 


(Continued from page 35) 
days to the turn of the present cen- 
tury. 

The series. Historical America in 
Song, was prepared and is narrated 
and sung for EBF by Burl Ives. In 
the six albums of five records each 
are more than 125 folk songs, nearly 
all of which are preceded by narra- 
tive statements, prepared by EBF, in 
which Ives places the song in its 
proper historical and musical perspec- 
tive. 

All the recordings are on 12-inch 
unbreakable vinylite made 
for machines of 78 revolutions per 
minute. Each album is priced at 
$10.95 and the entire series at $59.50, 
They may be obtained from Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill., or from the EBF regional offices 
in New York, Boston. Detroit, Chi- 

Atlanta, Dallas, and Pasadena. 


records 


Clay modeling 


(Continued from page 34) 
Painting Clay Articles 

Finished articles should be allowed 
to dry out slowly in a cool place. The 
permanent method of making clay 
articles impervious to moisture is fir- 
Where 


possible they may be made to serve 


ing and glazing. this is not 
many useful purposes by being given 
a coat of shellac and then painted 
Another 
method is to paint them first with 
watercolors and then give them a coat 
of shellac or varnish. 


with enamel or house paint. 


C] Window Picture 
(] Blackboard Border 


FRE [] Colorful Poster 


To introduce TEACHER-PLANS, the monthly art and 
activity service for lower grade teachers, we will send 
you absolutely FREE your choice of either a Blackboard 
Border, a Wind os _—— or’ a Nature Study Poster 
All three projects 

ANN MARIE, Dest. ¢. 25, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31 


ANY SCHOOL CAN HAVE A 
HARMONY BAND 


Primary grade children play 3-part harmony 
in FIRST LESSON, a program in 4 weeks. 
See page 33 oon issue, Jr. Arts and 
Activities, HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
write. for ‘com- 2821 North 9th Street 


plete information. | mijwaukee Wisconsin 
ae PINS MEDALS “SS 
eG ster 0c e~ } hy m4 c 125 
eac ! 
Ring R14 §1. “0 ae ¥ oeoe = 


S - $2.50 each 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE 0 
112G Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subiect to 20% Federal Sales Tax 


WANTED 


TEACHERS to 
secure members 


Free buttons and PICTURE for School 
BIBLE-READING CLUB 


Send for Free 
Catalogue 


257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N. Y. C. 23 


THOMAS JEFFERSON —the architect 


His gift to postcolonial architecture 
State Capitol Monticello 
Interesting picture of great American 
for History & Art Classes 
Ml min. Sale $50 Rental $2.50 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 









Airbrush Art f 


Advertising, Publishing, Television 


Learn in your own studio 
Approved as a correspendence 
school under New York State Laws. 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOG 
New York School of Airbrush Art 
117-B E.60 St., New York City 22, N.Y. 











HILL & CANYON SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
1005 Canyon Rd. Santa Fe, N. M. 
Winter Session Opens Dec, 3, 1950. Fine and Con 
mercial Arts, Craft Theatre, Speech, Music, Living 
English, Creative Writing Affiliated with Town & 
Country School Catalog 
i Stanley G. Breneiser, Director 


TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick! -Easy!-Private! ' 


H If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300— cut 
out —_ 4 _ ad for complete details of confidential 

i Bo MAIL plan. Noco-signers, no endorsers. | 
Soocckckale aie. School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the | 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 

4 your signature only Repay in convenient monthly 
installments —not necessary to pay on principal during 

1 summer vacation if your salary stops! .. . Full details 


mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


1 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept, R154 H 
10 STATE FINANCE BLOG., DES MOINES 8, 10WA I 

i 

y 


4 NAME. .......--.--- 
1 ADDRESS .......---.------------- ~enancnassonnenee 
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Paper decorating 


(Continued from page 42) 

are then wet with ink, and the comb 
is drawn across a piece of paper from 
bottom left to top right. 





Splash Tone 

Attractive papers can be made by 
pinning the paper down, wetting it 
shiny wet with clear water, and then 
letting drops of ink fall on it from a 
height. The drops splash and seep 
into interesting patterns which will 
look much like that in the illustra- 
tion above. 


| 


Book shelf 


(Continued from page 27) 

craft of such beauty and authenticity 
that it is difficult to believe that his 
sea experience has been of such re- 
cent vintage as the U. S. Navy. 


THE Sword WITH THE GOLDEN HILt. 
By Margery Evernden. Illustrated 
by William Soles. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers. 132pp. $3.00. 
This is a tale of two cousins who 

lived long ago in Norway and of 

their rivalry for the sword with the 
golden hilt. There is plenty of action 
and suspense as well as poetic feeling 

and imagery. Children who are on a 

chosen literary diet of Robin Hood 

and King Arthur will delightedly de- 


vour this one. 


Timely teacher's aids 


(Continued from page 33) 

280: HANDWROUGHT SILVER. Mar- 
gret Craver, consulting silver- 
smith of Handy & Harman, has 
written this large-size 16-page 
booklet for students who are 








copy today. 


Your selection is bigger, 
service is faster at EMB — 


ye) Music for Children 


| for your glee club, your rhythm band, 
your school band, orchestra or chorus. Ap- 
pealing song books for little tots, assembly singing collections which 
give your song sessions a “lift.” 
operettas suited to the needs and abilities of your pupils. 


Program materials, cantatas and 


You name it — if it’s used in a school music activity, it’s in stock 
at EMB. It’s all listed in the big 1950 EMB GUIDE. Music of all 
publishers for every phase of music education. Send for your free 


Write to EMB for help in finding “just right” materials for your 








school music classes. List any titles you want to consider, or give 
your requirements and a large, carefully chosen selection will be 
sent on approval. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinols. Music for choruses, operettas, cantatas, 
text books and literature, band and orchestra music, instrumental solo and ensemble 
music, Instrumental methods, and a complete stock ef equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. 











aa 





eager to build a form in silver, 
Illustrated instructions are giy. 
en for one specific bowl, hut the 
craft worker can vary the size 
and shape of the bowl and its 
foot to suit himself. A 16 mm, 
sound film of the same title 
shows William E. Bennett. one 
of Great Britain’s foremost sil. 
versmiths, making the bowl de- 
veloped in this booklet. For in- 
formation about the film. write 
to Handy & Harman, 82 Fulton 
Street, New York 7. 


Metal craft 


(Continued from page 23) 
diameter. Insert saw blade, fasten 
in jeweler’s saw, and saw along all 
edges until cutouts are removed. 
Next. file the edges smooth and 
finish with emery paper. Cut out the 
handle and blade and file the edges. 
With some extra filing, the edge of 
one side of the blade can be made 
sharp for cutting paper. 
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Figure drawing 


(Continued from page 24) 


in place, avoiding small details such 
as fingers. 

As you proceed with this method or 
with any of the others, it is well to 
point out that the hip joint is the 
midpoint of the body, that the knee is 
halfway to the hip joint and that the 
elbow comes exactly to the waistline. 
Show your pupils that a very thin 
person has a tendency to lean forward 
while one inclined to stoutness will 
usually “r’ar back.” 

Another point which may be stressed 
after the class becomes more profi- 
cient in drawing figures is the fact 
that the pit of the neck should always 
be over the main support of the body 
—that is, over the foot bearing the 
main weight. If for any reason this 
must be changed, as when the person 
is carrying a heavy weight on one 
shoulder causing him to lean in the 
opposite direction, it is usual for him 
to hold his other arm away from his 
body in such a way as to counter this 
lack of balance. An elderly person 
who finds it necessary to lean forward 
in walking will quite often balance 
this position by holding his hands 
behind him. In order to better under- 
stand these statements it might be 
well to study the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

After the entire figure has been 
sketched in lightly with orange cra- 
yons, use your darker and brighter 
colors to clothe it. 


Sausage Figures 

This type of figure drawing has 
also met with considerable success in 
the class room. The chief objection 
to its use is that the figures frequent- 
ly emerge in a decidedly bumpy state. 
If you can overcome this tendency 
you may find this method well adapt- 
ed to your classes. 

The first step is, as with potato fig- 
ures, that of drawing in the body, 
shaped in this method like an oval. 
Then place the neck and head in posi- 
tion, following with the jointed arms 
and legs, as illustrated. Little ex- 
planation is necessary except that it 
is well to stress continually the pro- 
portion of the hip joints, knee joints. 
and elbow joints. 


Stick Figures 
It is the opinion of many art in- 
structors that this is the least accept- 
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able of the three methods for use in 
elementary classes, since the figure 
is quite apt to emerge in a very ema- 
ciated condition. However, for older 
groups it can often be used to show 
action and balance lines. First draw 
the spinal column, then the parallel 
shoulder and hip lines. Show that 
these lines must be exactly parallel if 
the figure is standing with the weight 
distributed evenly on each foot. If, 
however, more weight is placed on 
one foot, the pelvis bone will tip 
toward that foot while the shoulder 
line will tilt in the opposite direction. 
Here, again, one must stress that the 
center of balance, at the base of the 
throat, must be placed exactly over 
the ankle bearing the burden of the 
body weight, or adequate compensa- 
tion must be made if this balance 
scheme is changed. 


Contour Method 

As has been said, this method is 
best suited to older students; it may 
be brought into play as soon as the 
group has become thoroughly familiar 
with the human figure. Contour draw- 
ing simply means drawing the outline 
of the clothed figure with no basic 
form to begin with. In order to get 
proper action and the proper relation- 
ship of one part of the body to an- 


other it is necessary to observe 


CHILDREN 


EASY WAY TO \ 





models. Any member of the class 
may be asked to pose for any other 
member. Encourage this practice, for 
it develops an acuteness of observa- 
tion which is a distinct asset in all 


walks of life. 


Teaching tactics 


(Continued from page 27) 


fit; shiny coins are fine. When the 
glue holding the shells together has 
dried, they are ready to use. 

Such surprise nuts are good as 
favors at a party, as everyone is 
anxious to see what his neighbor 
has received. Or they can be used 
instead of the old-fashioned grab bag. 

For a party, you can write a 
rhymed fortune for each guest on a 
slip of paper, and shut it inside the 
nut. 

If it is 2 special occasion, and you 
want to “wrap up” a gift or two in 
nutshells, put the end of a gay piece 
of ribbon between the shells before 
sealing them shut. Then, when the 
glue is dry, you can use the ribbon 
to tie the package. 

Or use such nuts, without presents 
inside, as decorations. 

Dorothy Tooker 
New York City 
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Here's an easier, better, happier way to teach Music to grade 
students—a method scientifically developed and tested for years 
in classrooms throughout America. Teaches rhythm, sight 
reading, pitch perception, solfeggio through “Beat Response.” 
Get EASY Teaching Information Folder FREE! 
Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes...organize 
and direct Song Flute Classes. The famous “Beat Response Method” 
will guide you on the fun route to success in class room music. Results 
will win you the praise and respect of pupils, their parents, and your 
school officials. Mail this coupon, or a postal.. pod 
PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept.149, Elkhart, Indiana 


ree folder NOW. 





ron 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Dept. 149 Elkhart, indiene 


Please send my free copy of the NEW Song Flute folder. I 
understand this places me under no obligation. 
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TESTS... 
For Classroom Use 


Order your standardized 
educational and mental tests 
from this depository. Save 
time and transportation 


costs. 


Test publications of leading 
publishers carried in stock. 


Write for new catalogue 


Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service (C-112) Extension 
State University of 
lowa — Iowa City, Iowa 


Division, 








The 
PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 


A non-profit organization founded in 1937 


MAINTAINS 


A free circulating library—Free travel- 
ing educational exhibits—A staff of 
consultants to assist members with 
technical problems. 


PUBLISHES 


Its own magazine — PUPPETRY 
JOURNAL. 


SPONSORS 


An annual Festival, and an Institute 
for concentrated study. 


Membership includes Professionals, 
Teachers, Amateurs, Hobbyists, Ther- 
apists, Librarians, Recreation Leaders. 











ADULT, JUNIOR, and GROUP 
MEMBERSHIPS 


1951 Festival—June 26 thru June 29 
1951 Institute—June 30 thru July 7 





on the Western College Campus 











For membership and other information write: 


WILLIAM IRELAND DUNCAN 
Western College Oxford, Ohio 
Box 543 
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Talking shop 
(Continued from page 37) 


published a new book of designs for 
use on metal. The designs are bound 
in book form with each page perfor- 
ated and punched for loose-leaf bind- 
ing so that it may easily be removed 
for transfer onto metal and then kept 
in a binder if desired. Title of the 
book is More Art Metal Designs, and 
it may be purchased for fifty cents 
from Metal Goods Corporation, 640 
Rosedale Avenue, St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Latest addition to the Sanford line 
is a stamp pad with a cushion of 
resilient foam rubber. With just a 
light touch of the rubber stamp to 
this cushion, it “drinks up” enough 
ink to make a clear and lasting im- 
pression on paper. Re-inking is 
quicker and easier, though no spe- 
cial type of ink is required. More- 
over, there is no lint. This Sanford 
Ink Company product, known as the 
No. 20 Stamp Pad, is available in 
five colors or un-inked. Price is $1.00. 

You can preserve fresh flowers, 
transform baby-shoes into keepsakes, 
give a porcelain-like appearance to 
boxes, plaques, etc., and seal photos, 
cards, and tags with a transparent 
coating by the use of a certain for- 
mula. Formula and instructions are 
given in a booklet called Fascinating 
Homework, which may be purchased 
for $1.00 from QO. Carstensen, P.O. 
Box 614, San Rafael, California. 


A three-purpose electric tool which 
erases, burnishes ‘the erased areas, 
and sands pencil or compass leads 
to needlepoint sharpness is the latest 
addition to the power tool line of 
Dremel Manufacturing Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin, 

Frank KE. deBeu & Company is 
engaged in the manufacture of a nev: 
straight-edge, T-square, drawing 
The manufacturer states that 
this new device obviates the cumber- 
some, heavy drawing board, as it is 
collapsible, and much lighter than 


board. 


the drawing boards now in common 
use. The support for the drawing is 
non-rigid plastic, which holds the 
drawing paper without the use of 
thumbtacks. The complete device is 
inserted in a 3” x 21” carrying case. 
Address of Frank E. deBeu & Co. is 
3502-04 Market St., Philadelphia 4, 


Pa. 
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A 
Aaron, Margaret, p. 8, 10-50; p. 47, 12-50 
Abel, Lucille Ketter, p. 34, 12-50 
About Clothes, poem, p. 43, 1-51 
Abstract designs by children, art, p. 4, 1-51 
Acorns for pins, craft, p. 39, 11-50 
Allred, Barbara C., p. 31, 11-50 
Altmann, Yvonne, p. 6, 12-50 
Altwater, Annabelle Stewart, p. 40, 9-50: 
p. 34, 10-50 
Anderson, Marjorie Allen, p. 40, 9-50: 
p. 43, 1-51 
ART 
See also Crafts 
Abstract designs by children, p. 4, 1-5] 
Art for the poorest talent, p. 20, 12-50 
Block print calendar, p. 10, 1-51 
Border ideas, p. 30, 10-50 
Car and train, p. 22, 12-50 
Cedar and holly, p. 34, 12-50 
Charcoal techniques, p. 12, 11-50 
Chinese art, p. 14, 1-51 
Christmas candles, p. 40, 12-50 
Christmas card decorations, p. 39, 12-50 
Christmas cards, p. 6, 12-50 
Christmas pictures, p. 47, 12-50 
Clay class is a play class, p. 14, 12-50 
Clay modeling, p. 29, 1-51] 
Collage for primary grades, p. 8, 1-51 
Crayon, the children’s medium, p. 16, 
1-5] 
Cut-paper Indians, p. 30, 11-50 
Don't let them get bored, p. 18, 11-50 
Figure drawing, p. 24, 1-5] 
Fingerpainting, p. 33, 11-50 
Fuzzy wuzzy posters, p. 14, 10-50 
History movies, p. 31, 11-50 
Indian boy, p. 22, 11-50 
Inner tube block prints, p. 12. 10-50 
Interesting lessons, p. 14. 11-50 
Leaf art, p. 40, 11-50 
Lettering, p. 8, 11-50; p. 26, 12-50 
Little dish with a cover, p. 19, 12-50 
Little Jumbo, p. 13, 1-51 
Map and chart making, p. 20. 10-50 
March of dimes, p. 26, 1-51] 
Murals in many mediums, p. 28, 10-50 
Murals in poster paint, p. 8, 9-50 
Nativity scene, p. 32. 12-50 
Our Thanksgiving table, p. 26, 11-50 
Outdoor sketching of autumn landscapes, 
p. 34, 9-50 
Painting snow scenes, p. 1]. 1-5] 
Progress folders, p. 9, 11-50 
Santa Claus chooses a Santa Claus, p. 9. 
12-50 
Simple color mixer, p. 6, 11-50 
Spatter the leaf collection, p. 22, 9-50 
Surprise effects, p. 41, 10-50 
Surprise sketches, p. 20, 1-51] 
Third-graders improve their skill and 
interest, p. 18, 10-50 
Trim the tree, p. 26, 12-50 
Tuneful Christmas, p. 28, 12-50 
We like to draw ourselves. p. 7, 9-50 
Window decorations, p. 47, 12-50 
Winter safety, p. 21, 1-51 
Art for the poorest talent, art, p. 20, 12-50 
As the Crow Flies, story, p. 26, 9-50 
Autumn Leaves. poem, p. 25, 11-50 


B 
Batik and tie-and-dye work, craft, p. 4. 
12-50 
Bent, James F., p. 36, 11-50 
Block print calendar, art and_ project, 
p. 10, 1-51] 
Bookbinding, craft, p. 10, 11-50 
BOOKS AND BOOK REVIEWS 
Reviews, p. 17, 9-50: p. 17, 10-50: p. 20. 
11-50; p. 18, 12-50; p. 27, 1-51 
Booth, Clarice Foster, p. 34, 10-50 
Border ideas, art and project, p. 30, 10-50 
Botsford, Jane, p. 44, 12-50 
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( 
Close, Grace, p. 47, 12-50 
( 


( 
( 
Cotton snowman, craft, p. 7, 
( 
( 


Cc 
Car and Train, art, p. 22, 12-50) 
Cardboard castle, craft, p. 28. 1-51 
Cedar and holly, ert, p. 34, 12-50 
Chamberlin, Enola, p. 34, 10-50 
Charcoal Techniques, art, p. 12, 11-50 
Chick, Helen Thomas, p. 40, 11-50 
Chinese art, art, project, social studies, 
p. 14, 1-51 
Cholet, Bert, p. 8, 11-50: p. 26, 12-50 
CHRISTMAS 
Art for the poorest talent, p. 20, 12-50 
Cedar and holly, p. 34, 12-50 
Christmas booklet, p. 46, 12-50 
Christmas candles. p. 40, 12-50 
Christmas card decorations, p. 39, 12-50 
Christmas cards, p. 6, 12-50 
Christmas pictures, p. 47, 12-50 
Christmas Promise, p. 44, 12-50 
Christmas sachet, p. 23, 12-50 
Christmas spirit, p. 41, 12-50 
Christmas tree, p. 34, 12-50 
Nativity scene, p. 32, 12-50 
Santa Claus chooses a Santa Claus, p. 9. 
12-50 
Santa’s Helpers, p. 11, 12-50 
Shopping pad, p. 43, 12-50 
Trim the tree, p. 26, 12-50 
Tuneful Christmas, p. 28, 12-50 
Window decorations, p. 47, 12-50 
Christmas booklet, craft, p. 46, 12-50 
Christmas candles, art, p. 40, 12-50 
Christmas card decorations, art, p. 39, 
12-50 
Christmas cards, art, p. 6, 12-50 
Christmas pictures, art, p. 47, 12-50 
Christmas Promise, story, p. 44, 12-50 
Christmas sachet, craft, p. 23, 12-50 
Christmas spirit, article, p. 41, 12-50 
Christmas tree, craft, p. 34, 12-50 
Civerolo, Evel¥n, p. 21, 11-50: p. 24, 11-50: 
p. 32, 12-50; p. 6, 1-51 
Clay class is a play class, art and pictorial 
feature, p. 14, 12-50 
‘lay modeling, art, p. 29, 1-51 
‘lock for telling time, project. p. 22, 9-50 
‘ollage for primary grades, art and 
project, p. 8, 1-51 
Color game wheel, art and craft. p. 14, 9-50 
Commagere, Ruth, p. 9, 12-50 
Conard, Edna, p. 41, 10-50 
Cooky Man, poem, p. 11, 12-50 
Corner shelf, craft, p. 33, 12-50 
‘orny Jack, craft, p. 16, 10-50 
ostume jewelry, craft, p. 8, 12-50 
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RAFTS 

See also Art 

Acorns for pins, p. 39, 11-50 

Batik and tie-and-dye work, p. 4, 12-50 

Bookbinding, p. 10, 11-50 

Cardboard castle, p. 28, 1-5] 

Christmas booklet, p. 46, 12-50 

Christmas sachet, p. 23, 12-50 

Christmas tree, p. 34, 12-50 

Color game wheel, p. 14, 9-50 

Corner shelf, p. 33, 12-50 

Corny Jack, p. 16, 10-50 

Costume jewelry, p. 8, 12-50 

Cotton snowman, p. 7, 1-51 

Elastic belt, p. 24, 9-50 

Framing a round picture, p. 41, 1-51 

Halloween owl favor or place card, p. 41, 
10-50 

Indian pot, p. 36, 11-50 

Leather handicraft kits, p. 26, 10-50 

Let’s have a Halloween party, p. 6, 10-50 

Let’s make a Dutch plate, p. 30, 1-51 

Little Bit and her buggy, p. 12, 12-50 

Making a periscope, p. 32, 11-50 

Marionettes are fun to make. p. 4, 9-50 

Metal craft, p. 12, 9-50; p. 30, 12-50: 
p. 22, 1-51 

Mexican craft projects, p. 14, 9-50 
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Mr. Pumpkin, p. 8, 10-50 
Model weather, p- 38, 1-51 
Navaho weaving, p. 24, 12-50 
No-paste covered boxes, p. 26, 1-51 
Nutty surprises, p. 27, 1-51 
Our button workshop, p. 37, 10-50 
Paper animals on parade, p. 27, 9-50 
Paper decorating, p. 40, 1-51 
Papier-maché mask, p. 10, 10-50 
Peanut people, p. 27, 1-5] 
Pencil case, p. 30, 11-50 
Progress folders, p. 9, 11-50 
Relief design on a box, p. 10, 12-50 
Safe Halloween, p. 42. 10-50 
Shopping pad, p. 43, 12-50 
Spool dolls, p. 30, 11-50 
Table lamp, p. 12, 1-5] 
Thanksgiving favors, p. 27. 11-50 
Thanksgiving turkey, p. 21, 11-50 
Traveling slippers, p. 7, 12-50 
Two Navaho children, p. 24, 11-50 
Walking penguin, p. 6, 1-5] 
Wastebasket for your room, p. 30, 9-50 
Working model of a water wheel, p. 18, 
9-50 

Crayon, the children’s medium, art anid 
pictorial feature, p. 16, 1-51 

Cut-paper Indians, art, p. 30, 11-50 

D 

Dean, John W., p. 24, 9-50 

DeLany, Arleva, p. 14, 10-50: p. 40, 10-50: 
p. 42, 10-50; p. 26, 1-51 

Don’t let them get bored. art, p. 18, 11-50 

Dunser, Anna, p. 8. 9-50; p. 28. 10-50: 
p. 12. 11-50 


E 
Eastwick, Ivy O., p. 25, 11-50 
Eckhardt, Win. p. 48, 12-50 
Elastic belt, craft, p. 24, 9-50 
Elmer, Marion Short, p. 41, 12-50 
Evans, Helen Kitchell, p. 34, 10-50: p. 23, 
12-50 


F 

Farris, Tressa, p. 26, 11-50 
Figure drawing, art, p. 24, 1-51 
Films and records, p. 29, 9-50; p. 27, 10-50; 

p. 23, 11-50: p. 38, 12-50; p. 35, 1-51 
Fingerpainting, art, p. 33, 11-50 
Flint, Geneva, p. 30, 10-50: p. 28. 12-50 
Funderburgh, Ida L., p. 43, 1-51 
Framing a round picture, craft, p. 41, 1-51 
Fuzzy wuzzy posters, art and project, p. 14, 


10-50 
G 
Gaskins, Golda, p. 26, 1-5] 
Gerstman, Maria K., p. 10, 12-50 
Giraffe’s-Eye View. poem, p. 40, 9-50 
H 
HALLOWEEN 
Corny Jack, p. 16. 10-50 
Halloween Night, p. 22, 10-50 
Halloween owl favor or place card, p. 41. 
10-50 
Let’s have a Halloween party, p. 6. 10-50 
Mr. Pumpkin, p. 8, 10-50 
Papier-maché mask, p. 10, 10-50 
Safe Halloween, p. 42, 10-50 
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Halloween Caller, poem, p. 35, 10-50 

Halloween Night, play, p. 22, 10-50 

Halloween owl favor or place card, art and 
craft, p. 41, 10-50 

Haugen, Josephine, p. 24, 12-50; p. 26, 
1-51 

Heiman, Jack, p. 26, 10-50 

His Problem, story, p. 39, 1-51 

History movies, art, project and _ social 
studies, p. 31, 11-50 

Hoagland, Opal, p. 22, 9-50; p. 30, 11-50 

Housing project for very young couples, 
project, p. 24, 10-50 


I 
I Like October, poem, p. 34, 10-50 
Ickis, Margaret, p. 30, 12-50; p. 22, 1-5] 
Indian boy. art, p. 22, 11-50 
Indian pot, cra;t, p. 36, 11-50 
Inner tube block prints, art, p. 12, 10-50 
Interesting lessons, art, p. 14, 11-50 
Ireland, Thelma, p. 40, 9-50 


J 
Jack Frost Wakes, poem, p. 25, 11-50 
Jacobus, Elaine, p. 20, 1-51 
Jarrell, Alice P., p. 8, 1-51 


K 
Knight, Imogene, p. 39, 11-50: p. 46, 12-50 


L 
Lamont, Laura A., p. 34, 9-50; p. 29, 
1-51 
Larkin, Elizabeth, p. 18, 9-50; p. 6, 11-50 
Leaf art, art and science, p. 40, 11-50 
Leather handicraft kits, craft, p. 26, 10-50 
Leavitt, Jerome, p. 33, 12-50; p. 12, 1-5] 
Leftwich, Winifred M., p. 14, 9-50 
Let nature decorate your classroom, 
project, p. 40, 10-50 
Let’s have a Halloween party, craft, p. 6, 
10-50 
Let’s make a Dutch plate, art and craft, 
p. 30, 1-51 
Lettering, art, p. 8, 11-50; p. 26, 12-50 
Linking our environment with geography, 
project and social studies, p. 4, 10-50 
Little Bit and her buggy, craft, p. 12, 12-50 
Little dish with a cover, art, p. 19, 12-50 
Little Jumbo, art, p. 18, 1-51 


AA 

McDiarmid, Jessie, p. 7, 1-51 

McFarland, Edna, p. 30, 1-51 

Mahoney, Catherine, p. 38, 1-51 

Making a periscope, craft and science, 
p. 32, 11-50 

Malcolm, Edith, p. 41, 1-51 

Map and chart making, art and project, 
p. 20, 10-50 

March of dimes, art, p. 26, 1-51 

Marionettes are fun to make, craft and 
project, p. 4, 9-50 

Messer, Margaret, p. 34, 12-50 

Metal craft, p. 12, 9-50; p. 30, 12-50; p. 22, 
1-5] 


Mexican craft projects, craft, p. 14, 9-50 

Miller, Harry J., p. 30, 11-50; p. 27, 1-51 

Miller, Joanna C., p. 25, 11-50 

Mills, Grace Evelyn, p. 9, 10-50 

Mr. Pumpkin, craft and project, p. 8, 10-50 

Munsterberg, Elizabeth, p. 27, 9-50 

Murals in many mediums, art and project, 
p. 28, 10-50 

Murals in poster paint, art and project, 
p. 8, 9-50 

Murphy, Maribeth L., p. 33, 11-50 

My Pony and Me, poem, p. 43, 1-51 


N 
Nativity scene, art, p. 32, 12-50 
Navaho weaving. craft, p. 24, 12-50 
No More Forgetting, poem, p. 43, 1-51 
No One There, poem, p. 34, 10-50 
No-paste covered boxes, craft, p. 26, 1-51 
Nutty surprises, craft, p. 27, 1-51 
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Our button workshop, craft and project, 
p. 37, 10-50 

Our Thanksgiving table, project and art, 
p. 26, 11-50 

Outdoor sketching of autumn landscapes, 
art, p. 34, 9-50 


Painting, snow scenes, art, p. 11, 1-51 
Palmblade, Etta, p. 39, 12-50 
Paper animals on parade, craft, p. 27, 9-50 
Paper decorating, craft, p. 40, 1-51 
Papier-maché mask, craft, p. 10, 10-50 
Peanut people, craft, p. 27, 1-51 
Pearsall, Lyman H., p. 10, 1-51 
Pencil case, craft, p. 30, 11-50 
PLAYS 
Halloween Night, p. 22, 10-50 
School Operetta, p. 31, 10-50 
POEMS 
About Clothes, p. 43, 1-5] 
Autumn Leaves, p. 25, 11-50 
Cooky Man, p. 11, 12-50 
Giraffe’s-Eye View, p. 40, 9-50 
Halloween Caller, p. 35, 10-50 
I Like October, p. 34, 10-50 
Jack Frost Wakes, p. 25, 11-50 
My Pony and Me, p. 43, 1-51 
No More Forgetting, p. 43, 1-51 
No One There, p. 34, 10-50 
Redecorating, p. 25, 11-50 
Santa’s Helpers, p. 11, 12-50 
Small Wonder, p. 48, 12-50 
Spinach, p. 40, 10-50 
This Is My Picture, p. 40, 9-50 
Undesirable Company, p. 34, 10-50 
Postmark maps, project and social studies, 
p. 26, 1-51 
Progress folders, art and craft, p. 9. 11-50 
PROJECTS 
Block print calendar, p. 10, 1-51] 
Border ideas, p. 30, 10-50 
Chinese art, p. 14, 1-51 
Clock for telling time, p. 22, 9-50 
Collage for primary grades, p. 1-51 
Fuzzy wuzzy posters, p. 14, 10-50 
History movies, p. 31, 11-50 
Housing project for very young couples, 


p. 24, 10-50 

Let nature decorate your classroom, 
p. 40, 10-50 

Linking our environment with geography, 
p. 4, 10-50 


Map and chart making, p. 20, 10-50 
Marionettes are fun to make, p. 4, 9-50 
Murals in many mediums, p. 28, 10-50 
Murals in poster paint, p. 8, 9-50 

Mr. Pumpkin, p. 8, 10-50 

Our button workshop, p. 37, 10-50 

Our Thanksgiving table, p. 26, 11-50 
Postmark maps, p. 26, 1-51 

Spatter the leaf collection, p. 22, 9-50 
Tuneful Christmas, p. 28, 12-50 

United Nations frieze, p. 9, 10-50 
Winter safety, p. 21, 1-51 


Radio sparks up the classroom, pictorial 
feature, p. 4, 11-50 

Rea, Margaret, p. 26, 11-50 

Redecorating, poem, p. 25, 11-50 

Relief design on a box, craft, p. 10, 12-50 

Rice, Jean C., p. 22, 9-50; p. 43, 12-50; 
p. 21, 1-51 

Robertson, Ollie James, p. 40, 12-50 

Russell, Solveig Paulson, p. 22, 10-50; 
p. 25, 11-50 


Safe Halloween, craft, p. 42, 10-50 

Sandercock, Dorothea, p. 31, 10-50 

Santa Claus chooses a Santa Claus, art, 
p. 9, 12-50 

Santa’s Helpers, poem, p. 11, 12-50 





Schneider, Dawn E., p. 11, 9-50: p. 12, 
9-50; p. 11, 10-50: p. 10, 11-50: p. 14 
11-50; p. 22, 11-50; p. 4, 12-50: p, 29 
12-50; p. 13, 1-51; p. 24, 1-51 

School Operetta, play, p. 31, 10-50 

SCIENCE 
Leaf art, p. 40, 11-50 
Making a periscope, p. 32. 11-50 
Model weather, p. 38, 1-51 
Spatter the leaf collection, p. 22, 9.59 
Working model of a water wheel, p. 18, 

9-50 

Sheppard, Myrtle Vorst, p. 11. 12-50 

Shively, Vera E., p. 16, 10-50 

Shopping pad, craft, p. 43, 12-50 

Simple color mixer, art, p. 6. 11-50 

Small Wonder, poem, p. 48. 12-50 

Smith, Laura, p. 26, 9-50 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chinese art, p. 14, 1-5] 

History movies, p. 31, 11-50 

Linking our environment with geography, 
p. 4, 10-50 

United Nations frieze, p. 9, 10-50 

Winter safety, p. 21, 1-51 

Spence, Robert LeRoy (Bob). p. 30, 9-50: 
p. 10, 10-50; p. 32. 11-50: p. 8. 1250 

Spinach, poem, p. 40, 9-50 

Spool dolls, craft, p. 30, 11-50 

STORIES 
As the Crow Flies, p. 26, 9-50 
Christmas Promise, p. 44, 12-50 
His Problem, p. 39, 1-51] 

Sturdivant. Tracy, p. 16, 9-50 

Surprise effects, art, p. 41, 10-50 

Surprise sketches. art, p. 20, 1-51] 


7 


Table lamp. craft, p. 12, 1-51 

Tefft, Bess Hagaman, p. 43, 1 

THANKSGIVING DAY 
Thanksgiving turkey, p. 21, 11-50 
Our Thanksgiving table, p. 26, 11-50 
Thanksgiving favors, p. 27, 11-50 

Thanksgiving favors, craft, p. 27, 11-50 

Thanksgiving turkey, craft, p. 21, 11-50 

Third-graders improve their skill and their 
interest, art, p. 18, 10-50 

This Is My Picture, poem, p. 40, 9-50 

Todd, Jessie, p. 7, 9-50; p. 18, 10-50; p. 18, 
11-50; p. 19, 12-50; p. 4, 1-51 

Tooker, Dorothy, p. 27, 1-5] 

Traveling slippers, craft, p. 7, 12-50 

Trim the tree, art, p. 26, 12-50 

Tuneful Christmas, art and project, p. 28. 
12-50 

Two Navaho children, craft, p. 24, 11-50 


U 


Undesirable Company, poem, p. 34, 10-50 
United Nations frieze, project and_ social 
studies, p. 9, 10-50 


Ww 
Walking penguin, craft, p. 6, 1-51 
Walz, Bernice, p. 26, 12-50; p. 11, 151 
Ward, Eloise R., p. 4, 9-50 
Waste basket for your room, craft, p. 30, 
9-50 
We like to draw ourselves, art, p. 7, 9-50 
Weede, Kate Covington, p. 39, 1-51 
Werner, Sally, p. 28, 1-51 
White, Marian K., p. 37, 10-50 
Wigton, Roberta, p. 4, 10-50; p. 14, 1-51 
Wilhelm, Ida Mills, p. 24, 10-50 
Willimetz, Mrs. Emil, p. 7, 12-50 
Window decorations, art, p. 47, 12-50. 
Winter safety. art, project, social studies, 
p. 21, 1-51 
Wolfe, Helen, p. 6, 10-50; p. 9% 11-50: 
p. 27. 11-50: p. 12, 12-50 
Wonson, Agnes Choate, p. 12, 10-50; p. 41, 
10-50 
Working model of a water wheel, craft 
and science, p. 18, 9-50 
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STOP AND CHECK THIS LIST! 
You'll enjoy a new subscription 


Take advantage of our special service plan. Order all your 
subscriptions NOW at ONE TIME—at the combination and 
club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES and your 
other favorite magazines! You’ll enjoy both the saving and 
the convenience. 


Use the club rates when ordering more than one magazine 
from the list. 





Price with 


Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD... 220. $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 
ooo nn vciciccemcscccencccetctcsdacoscoas 2.00 2.00 5.50 
BO ee 2.50 2.50 6.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE.............................-...--..- 3.00 3.00 6.50 
CHILD LIFE (Teachers*)...................................... 2.50 2.50 6.00 
eg 4.00 4.00 7.50 
CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE.........................---.-..--.. 1.50 1.40 4.90 
COLLIER’S MAGAZINE.....................-.-----0--- oo. 5.00 5.00 8.50 
a ay 3.00 3.00 6.50 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly). 1.50 1.50 5.00 
ee ee ee aaron eeeneene 3.00 2.75 6.25 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.....................0--22202 222 3.50 3.50 7.00 
GRADE TEACHER, THE.........................0.0000000.-.-. 4.00 4.00 7.00 
ia oc csweiconccwacnsnnadocoaccace 4.00 4.00 7.00 
i a cecnae 2.50 2.50 6.00 
MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.).................. 3.00 3.00 6.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE.....................2020000000-2200e ee 4.00 4.00 7.00 
NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*)............................ 4.50 4.50 8.00 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (12 Iss.) (Teachers).. 1.50 2.00 5.25 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE............................2-00.200-2.- 3.00 2.75 6.25 
a SN ee eee cee 2.50 2.50 6.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS... 3.50 3.50 7.00 
A ee eee re eee 3.00 3.00 6.50 
RU aces censsunvaiouwecuet 4.00 3.80 7.50 
ce a cemncnncnownweenavncawonces 3.00 3.00 6.50 
EM eae eee 3.00 3.00 6.50 
TODAY’S HEALTH (Hygeia).......................-.-..... 3.00 3.00 6.50 
kA RDO ESS Sa eeer ee ae 2.00 2.00 5.50 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION....................... 2.50 2.50 6.00 
*Show name of school and grade taught. 
Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about it! -------------------------------- 





PUBLISHERS’ BUILDING 
544 North Dearborn Parkway 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


1 Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: 


[] One year at $4.00 [] Two years at $7.00 
[] Three years at $10.00 


1) Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines. 
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PRANG — 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CUT CORNERS with 
OVL 8 


Oval-shaped pans prevent any waste “7 | 
paint. Every bit is used—32 paint-wast 
ing corners are eliminated! 


Happy are the hands that work with 
Prang! For Prang Water Colors present © 
no problems to stifle youthful imagim = 
ation and expression. Crisp, clear— : 
of sediment—they mix and blend beaut 7 

fully, lift easily from the pans without 7 

scrubbing. ‘ 


ONE OF THE MANY OLD FAITHFY 
“TUNED PALET” COLOR MEDIUh 
THAT SIMPLIFY THE TEACHING @ 
COLOR HARMONY. 
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> the american Crayon company | 
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